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BETWEEN ISSUES 


BEHIND the Iron Curtain, as we all know but often forget, 





there are animals, trees, shoe-factories, power stations and 
human beings. Not all the attention of the 800 million people 
of the “Soviet bloc” is necessarily reflected in the numerous 
analyses prepared by and for Washington. Events take place 
in Russia, China, Poland, North Korea, etc. which are facts 
nonetheless whether or not the governments and press of 
the West recognize them in budgets and headlines. There 
is such a thing as “domestic politics” in the Communist 
orbit, and while it is a far cry from anything resembling 
democracy (or even old-fashioned autocracy), it exists in 
manifold complexity. Aspirations and promises and com- 
mitments on various levels of Communist act and 
react, and in the riptides between the ruling caste and the 
other strata of society policies rise to the surface. 
times—but not these waves crash immediately 
Western shores in the form of obvious changes in foreign 


society 


Some- 
always on 
As often, decisive internal events go on unnoticed, 
and when a shift abroad makes us aware of them, it is too 
late. Such may be the case in China today, according to 
Franz Borkenau (see page 8). 

One of the best benchmarks of the state of the Commu- 
nist world is the congress of the Communist party. In Lenin’s 
day, Soviet Communists convened annually and the basic 
policy decisions were announced and ratified at the Party 
congresses; the Tenth Congress in 1921, for example. de- 
cided to crush the uprising of Kronstadt sailors, and also 
heard Lenin proclaim his New Economic Policy. When 
Stalin assumed complete control, Party congresses became 
episodic but nevertheless revealed important changes. As 
Bertram D. Wolfe pointed out last week, between the Seven- 
teenth Congress (1934) and the Eighteenth (1939) the Creat 
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Purges had radically altered the entire composition of the 
Party. The state of the Party in the war and postwar up. 
heavals was reflected in the fact that no congress at all 
was held until 1952. 

At the Nineteenth Congress, according to Boris I. Nico. 
laevsky (NL, October 6, 1952), the role of the Party in 
the Soviet state was to be sharply downgraded; it was to 
be transformed into a “subordinate executive organ of the 
Government, charged with carrying on political work among 
the masses.” This was the congress, shortly before Stalin's 
sudden stroke, at which the Politburo was abolished and at 
which Georgi Malenkov seemed installed as Stalin’s sue. 
cessor. Honored places at this congress were assumed by 
Stalin. Malenkov and Lavrenti Beria. 

On February 14, the first congress since Stalin’s death 
will open in the Kremlin. Will it be sharply different from the 
Stalin congresses? Will it confirm Nikita Khrushchev and 
Nikolai Bulganin in their apparent control of the Soviet 
state? What role will former Premiers Malenkov and Moloto 
play? Can any shifts in policy be expected—particularl 
on the agricultural front? 

Tue New Leaper has asked Boris I. Nicolaevsky. 
Marxist scholar and student of Soviet affairs, to 
these questions. His analysis of the coming Twentieth Con 
gress will appear in next week’s issue. After the congress 
of course, we will publish a report on its decisions. It ma 
he interesting for you to compare those decisions with M: 


veteran 


answer 


Nicolaevsky’s prognosis next week. If past experience is 
any guide, you'll find few surprises. It was Mr. Nicolaevsk 


who first noted the rise of Malenkov after the war. the ur 
stable position of Beria after Stalin’s death. and the growin: 
rivalry between Malenkov and Khrushchev. 
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IS EDEN 


By G. L. Arnold 


THROUGH? 


Tory comrades blast his administration as ineffectual 


LONDON 
ow MONTH of January 1956 is 
certain to go down as a testing 
time for the British Government, the 
Conservative party, and especially Sir 
\nthony Eden. All three are involved, 
though at different levels of relevance. 
in what is surely one of the sudden- 
est political crises in recent memory. 
Whatever the immediate outcome— 
and at present the experts are laying 
even money against a continuation of 
Sir Anthony’s leadership beyond the 
summer—the political blizzard this 
month has marked a turning-point in 
the fortunes of the Conservative Gov- 
ernment in office since October 1951. 
It is even beginning to seem possible 
that the Labor party, under its re- 
juvenated leadership, will shortly 
look more competent than its rival. 
If that should happen, a proportion 
of the floating middle-class vote 
which deserted Labor after 1950 may 
begin to drift back. Already the Lib- 
eral organs are sharpening their 
attacks on the Cabinet; more impor- 
tant, the Economist, hitherto con- 
lemptuous of the Opposition leader- 
ship, is becoming almost polite. 

To start at the personal level, it is 
now a commonplace that the crisis 
witnessed the sudden collapse of the 
Eden myth, built up so strenuously 
over a period of twenty years. And 
the significant thing is that the cam- 


5 Palgn against the Prime Minister was 


launched by the right wing of his 
own party. The Labor and Liberal 
Papers only came in at the tail end 
of the hurricane. True. when they did 
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so, they managed to think up some 
fresh epithets. But it 
editorial 


took an 
ultra- 
Conservative, ultra-respectable Daily 
Telegraph to lend courage to the 
Opposition. It is now common form 


broadside in the 


for political commentators to tell each 
other and the public that, of course. 
they never had any confidence what- 
soever in Sir Anthony’s capacity to 
govern. Henry Fairlie, the darling of 
the Tory intellectuals, put the matter 
with his customary asperity in the 
weekly Spectator: 

“Day by day the newspapers, even 
some of those which are normally 
friendly to the Government, list the 
almost unbelievable series of mis- 
takes which the Government has com- 
mitted, and in less reverent places the 


Government has become a joke. From 





MACMILLAN: IMPERIAL RHETORIC 


the heights on which it stood after the 
general election in May, Sir Anthony 
Eden has led his Government steadily 
downhill. I can find very few people 
now who even expect decisions from 
it. Each morning at breakfast they 
open their newspapers confident that 
there will still be trouble in Cyprus, 
and that at the last moment the Gov- 
ernment has discovered it cannot ban 
penicillin or streptomycin because it 
has no legal authority to do so.” 
This is how the Government looks 
to an intelligent outsider, bewildered 
by its seemingly unending capacity 
for tying itself into undignified knots 
over a series of problems ranging 
from illegal arms sales to grotesque 
departmental squabbles with the Medi- 
cal Association over a proposed ban 
on heroin. Whether it is a matter of 
hurriedly locking the Augean stables 
of the Ministry of Supply after the 
horses (or rather the tanks) have 
gone; or sending the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff to Cyprus, to 
hold down a rabble of schoolboys 
shouting for union with Greece; or 
dispatching his successor to Jordan, 
with orders to bring that country 
into the Baghdad Pact, only to have 
the whole place go up in flames as a 
result—whatever this Government 
touches, one can by now be pretty 
sure that the object in question will 
either explode like a firecracker or 
turn out to have no real existence. 
No wonder the Conservative party 
is in almost open revolt against the 
Prime Minister. Its right wing in par- 
ticular seems determined to have him 
replaced by one of his colleagues be- 
fore the year is out—preferably by 
Harold Macmillan, who temperamen- 
tally stands closer to the Empire- 
minded Tories than does the other 
contender, Richard Austen Butler. 
No wonder, too, that in quarters 
closer to the “radical center” of big 
business—as represented by the 
Economist and the Financial Times— 
the candidacy of Butler should be 
urged with all the greater energy: 
Macmillan may gladden the hearts of 
unbending Tories with his imperial 
rhetoric, but on the key issue of in- 








flation he seems reliable 
than his principal rival. It was, after 


all, Macmillan’s insistence on a high 


even less 


rate of house construction that fed 
the boom the election). 
There are no elections to be won just 
now, and to the deflationist oracles of 
the Economist, the Financial Times 


and the Daily Telegraph a drastic 


(and won 


pruning of social expenditure (and a 


“moderate” degree of unemploy- 
ment) would be welcome. 

A great deal of the irritation now 
directed against the Cabinet stems 
in fact not from its admitted failures 
in foreign policy, but from its re- 
luctance to face unpopularity at 
home. What the Conservative party 
wants is a which will 
really stand up to the opposition at 
home, Britain’s 


abroad. The present one, wisely or 


government 


and to opponents 
not, shows no sign of wanting to do 
so. Its motto quite evidently is com- 
promise, and compromise is not deliv- 
ering the goods. 

jut “firmness” won’t either. The 
problem is, in fact, insoluble in terms 
of Conservative thinking, although 
one cannot expect the Conservatives 
to see this. A Macmillan-Butler gov- 
ernment which tried to apply a full- 
blooded Tory policy of deflationary 
austerity (at labor’s expense) at 
home, coupled with greater energy in 
pursuit of British objectives abroad, 
would soon run into a tempest com- 
pared with which the present troubles 
would begin to look harmless. This 
can be demonstrated almost mathe- 
matically in regard to Britain’s eco- 
nomic difficulties—a demonstration 
which, unfortunately, cannot be at- 
tempted in this space. 

It is no less true of foreign af- 
fairs. The cry for “firmness” reflects 
the Tory right wing’s anachronistic 
(not shared by Butler’s 
supporters in Parliament and in the 
press) for a return to old-fashioned 
methods in dealing with Greek na- 
tionalism in Cyprus, Arab national- 
ism in Jordan, and such irritating 
democratic upstarts as Israel. It also 
encompasses an 


hankering 


demand 
for greater rudeness in replying to 


emotional 


Bulganin and Khrushchev (and for 
canceling their projected visit next 
No doubt those who hold 
these views would likewise welcome 
sterner language toward the Cairo 
regime, greater energy in meeting 
its propaganda drive into East Afri- 
ca, and redoubled attempts to curb 
Saudi Arabian intrigues in the Per- 
sian Gulf, even at the cost of annoy- 
ing King Saud’s backers in Washing- 
ton. 


spring). 


One has only to consider what such 
a policy would imply in terms of 
actual cost and potential trouble to 
feel quite sure that it will not be at- 
tempted by the present government. 
There is, of course, no guarantee that 
it may not be tried by a succeeding 
Conservative ministry headed by 
someone like Macmillan. All one can 
say is that the chances of success 
seem remote, if only because the Tory 
right wing is even farther removed 
from an understanding of the modern 
world than are the smooth diplomats 
of the Foreign Office, against whom a 
good deal of Conservative anger is 
now concentrated. 

It is easy to make capital out of the 
Foreign Office’s record under the 
Eden regime, but in terms of Conser- 
vative politics there simply is no solu- 
tion to the problem. Whatever the 
columnists may downhill 
slide was already in progress while 
Churchill was still Prime Minister 
and Eden had only his own depart- 
ment to look after. It has certainly 
accelerated since he took over as Pre- 
mier, but for reasons which had little 
or nothing to do with either his own 
personality or that of Macmillan, 
who controlled the department from 
April to December 1955. Certain 
gross blunders could have been avoid- 


say, the 


ed. (It was, for example, an excess 
of pointless ingenuity that pushed 
Eden into making his Guildhall 
speech on Arab-Israel relations last 
November, a speech which finally 
convinced the Israelis that Britain 
was actively hostile to them.) But the 
broad outlines of Conservative for- 
eign policy, notably in the crucial 
Middle Eastern region, had been laid 


down by the Foreign Office bureau. 
cracy, and it would take an earth. 
quake to remove these gentlemen 
from their strategic seats. 

Personalities can be shuffled. No 
doubt it is 


meaning, 


ludicrous that a _ well. 


politically —uninfluential 
lawyer like Selwyn Lloyd should aet 
as Foreign Secretary when there isa 
first-rate Conservative statesman 
available in the person of Lord Salis. 
bury (who, however. has a mind of 
his own and would certainly not al: 
low the Prime Minister to run his 
department for him). It was contemp. 
tible (and highly characteristic) that 
the Foreign Office. prompted by 
Downing Street, should have demoted 
a minor official for being rude about 
Bulganin during a press conference, 
instead of standing up for him. Its 
true that such blunders have disclosed 
which is 
painful to a party that prides itsel 
upon its imperial tradition. 

But it does not in the least follow 
that a government committed to ful 


a certain spinelessness 


blooded Toryism would do better in 
the long run. It might produce ever 
greater blunders. and it would cer 
tainly fail to make contact with the 
living forces on the democratic side 
—those that cannot be disciplinei 
by Major Glubb of the Arab Legion, 
the prize exhibit of militant Tory 
ism. One need only consider what: 
Macmillan government would do i 
confronted (as any British gover 
ment shortly will be) with a Spanist 
drive to get of Gibraltar 
Would it restort 
democratic liberties at home befor 
asking for British territory? Or woul 


control 
invite Franco to 


it not rather rely on backstairs it 
trigues with some moldering Sp 
ish monarchists? 

British Conservatism being what! 


ab 


and 
In t 
certe 
scion 
and 
whic 
look 
Y 





is, the government of Sir Anthom 
Eden is probably the least disastro# 
of several alternatives. Its brand ¢ 
politics may be uninspiring and ft 
tile, but at least its prosaic spirt 
guards it from adventures. Howevt 
the Tories seem bent on overthrowilt 
it; that being so, we had better # 
ready for a brief period of firewor 
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ANXIETY IN ISRAEL 


The average Israeli, a keen student of foreign affairs, is deeply concerned 


about his country’s futurenow that the East and West are vying for Arab favor 


TEL Aviv 

NTERNAL problems exist in Israel 
| today, but they do not really mat- 
ter. Even the most outstanding of 
these questions, the one likely to 
affect the average citizen most inti- 
mately—Finance Minister Levi Esh- 
kol’s proposed wage freeze—has by 
and large failed to excite the public. 
In this respect, there tends to be a 
certain gap between the political con- 
sciousness of most ordinary Israelis 
and their leaders, a differentiation 
which makes the man in the street 
look good. 

Your taxi-driver, your neighbor or 
your grocer inevitably greets you 
with “What’s new?” He does not 
mean, “How are you getting on?” 
Most certainly he does not mean, 
“Will the director-general of a cer- 
tain ministry be a member of the 
right-wing General Zionists or the 
left-wing Mapam?”—although, judg- 
ing by many newspapers and the pro- 
nouncements of certain political lead- 
ers, this may be considered a subject 
of great public importance. What the 
questioner does want to know is, 
“Will there be a war and, if s 


). 
when? Can we get arms and, if so, 
from where, under what conditions, 
and when? How much and what type 
arms can we get? Should we sit tight 
and wait until the Arabs hit us, or 
should we, if it becomes obvious that 
the powers will not give us arms, 
lake the initiative and destroy the 
enemy's potential before he can pick 
the moment to sweep us into the sea?” 

On such questions, it is impossible 
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By Uri Raanan 


to divide the public here into a politi- 
cally conscious element and an un- 
interested group. Every man, woman 
and child is deeply aware, almost 
every moment of the day and night, 
of the dark shadow which broods 
over this country. For a lost war for 
Israel surely spells genocide. This 
does not mean that there is panic or 
that this knowledge in any way inter- 
feres with the normal processes of 
life; it means that this deep aware- 
ness has somehow become part of 
the processes of normal life. 

This is where there are certain dif- 
ferences between the ordinary Israeli 
and his leaders. The latter, of course, 
are no less preoccupied than he with 
the security problem, but somehow 
they have tended now and again to 
give the impression that there are 
internal questions which matter al- 
most as much—an impression which 
is neither correct nor representative. 
Thus, for instance, it is a fact that, in 
spite of reports to the contrary, no 
real crisis has been created either be- 
tween the various parties composing 
the coalition or within the ranks of 
its leading group—the Israeli Labor 
party (Mapai)—by the overriding 
question of the day, i.e., “What is to 
be done to save this country?” 

Yet, the proposed wage freeze, 
which by the Government’s own defi- 
nition is only a subsidiary question 
since it is merely one means of deal- 
ing with the national emergency 
caused by the threat from outside, has 
sharply and dangerously split both 
the coalition and Mapai. Nor have 


the right-wing opposition parties dis- 
tinguished themselves in this respect: 
On the very eve of the vitally impor- 
tant Knesset debate on foreign affairs 
and defense, they saw fit to divert 
public attention with dubious reports 
about political appointments in cer- 
tain ministries, although they them- 
selves had practiced this kind of 
spoils system when in office. As for 
the Israeli Communist party, it has 
underlined its usual contemptible role 
by confining its contribution on na- 
tional questions to a parrot-like repe- 
tition of Khrushchev’s obiter dicta in 
the Supreme Soviet. 

What has been said here concern- 
ing the Government coalition does 
not mean that Israel’s political lead- 
ers have failed her or are likely to 
fail her in her hour of need. Nor 
should it be read as an implication 
that the country’s policy would have 
benefited by a crisis or split over for- 
eign affairs and defense questions. 
But there has been a tendency in 
political circles to defer to the opin- 
ions of the experts on security sub- 
jects, although final decisions are, of 
course, taken by the Government col- 
lectively. 

On financial problems, which sure- 
ly demand no lesser expertise, there 
has been no such bowing to superior 
experience by the laymen in political 
circles—hence the sharper clashes. It 
is on this point that the general pub- 
lic tends to differ from its leaders: 
The man in the street feels that he 
cannot contribute much to the solu- 
tion of economic problems, at least 








by way of expressing opinions, but 
that he is within the limits of his 
rights and ability in presenting an 
opinion of what steps Israel must take 
to escape from the dilemma posed by 
the Soviet-Egyptian arms deal and 
by the consequent apparent willing- 
ness of the West to appease both the 
Soviets and the Arabs at Israel’s 
expense. 

Thus, in Israel, as probably in no 
other country in the world—certainly 
not in the Middle East—public opin- 
ion, far from lagging behind its gov- 
ernment 
policy problems, 
gives the (possibly erroneous) im- 
pression of being a step ahead. What 
is sometimes regarded by Western 
statesmen as the exasperating “diff- 
culty” or even “intransigence” of Is- 
rael’s leaders is nothing but a reflec- 
tion—often a pale reflection—of what 
the public feels. Indeed, this highly 
vocal and knowledgeable public opin- 


in awareness of foreign- 
sometimes even 


ion would regard any consent to ap- 
peasement at Israel’s expense as 
nothing less than national treason. 
What is responsible for this intense 
awareness of Mr. and Mrs. Israel? 
The population here is made up in 
almost equal proportions of two 
groups: native-born and veteran set- 
tlers, and new immigrants. Both have 
endured physical experiences which 
explain their deep interest in foreign 
affairs. The newcomers, of course, 
were influenced by Hitler or by perse- 
cution under the Moslem rulers of 
their native Iraq, Morocco or Yemen. 
\s for the former group, let’s take the 
example of any young man around 30 
who was born here: At the age of 4 
or 5, he experienced the ghastly Arab 
massacres of Jews in 1929; this was 
followed a few years later by an Arab 
uprising which lasted until the eve of 
World War II. His education and 
early life were interrupted again and 
again by such events and by under- 
ground training in the Haganah. 
During the war, he probably volun- 
teered for the Jewish Brigade of the 
British Army. Immediately after the 
war, there were three years of terror 
and counter-terror in the struggle 


against the British Mandatory Gov- 
ernment. This was followed by Arab 
guerrilla attacks against the Jewish 
settlers, and finally by the invasion 
of the new-born State of Israel by the 
armies of seven Arab states, equipped 
with British and other weapons. 
Since the end of Israel’s victorious 
War of Independence, the young 
Israeli has by no means been able to 
relax from his military duties. One 
month each year and a day each 
month, he has to go on reserve duty 
—not to mention voluntary participa- 
tion in the longer officers’ courses. He 
readily understands why this duty is 
Israel’s Arab neighbors 
proclaim day and night, without guise 
or guile, that they intend to destroy 
her and sweep every Jew into the sea. 


necessary. 


and they are arming at an ever- 
increasing rate. What is equally im- 
portant, the Israeli feels that the war 
to achieve this object has, in fact, 
never stopped. As he sees it, under 
the protection of the armistice agree- 
ments a one-sided Arab border war 
(one-sided at least until late in 1952, 
when Israel started to retaliate after 
four years of attacks) has cost Israel 
close to 1,000 casualties. This means 
a great deal in a country where 
everyone lives no more than a few 
miles from the armistice lines. The war 
has also gone on at sea and in the 
air, where the Arabs and especially 
Egypt have tried to cut Israel’s life- 
lines through the Suez Canal and the 
Gulf of Elath. 

So the average young Israeli may 
be excused for wanting to know un- 
der just what conditions he will have 
to don his uniform once more. He is 
resolved that, if the existence of a 
sovereign Jewish State still has not 
given him the right to live in peace. 
he will at least never have to fight 
again against overwhelming odds. 
That is why a great section of the 
youth in this country is determined 
that Israel must get arms from 
abroad, if possible from the U.S., or 
fight before the Arabs can again 
achieve the conditions of 1948. If 
sufficient arms can be obtained, it is 
felt, there is a chance that the Arabs 






will not dare to attack and the status 
quo will be preserved. It is question- 
able whether any formal decisions on 
Israel’s foreign and defense policy 
will be able to alter the attitude of 
the youth if Israel does not receive 
arms aid. 

Quite apart from those who will 
have to stand in the front lines again, 
the broader masses of the people have 
equally good reasons for feeling inti- 
mately concerned about foreign af- 
fairs. The youngsters who were too 
young to fight in the War of Inde- 
pendence now have to serve no less 
than three-and-a-half years. This seri- 
ously interrupts the education and 
career of every young man, particu- 
larly since it is not only the 18-year- 
olds who have to serve but all the new 
immigrants in their late twenties who 
have not yet completed their training. 
The Defense Fund, heavy taxation, 
and the wage freeze will impose ex- 
treme financial burdens on the popu- 
lation, and it is by no means sure 
that there will not have to be many 
other burdens as well, All this is ac- 
cepted willingly, since everyone real- 
izes that it is quite unavoidable. But 
the population wants to be sure that 
all these unceasing sacrifices will at 
least bring about the desired end. 

Finally, no one here has forgotten 
the original aim of the Jewish State 
—not merely to give self-determina- 
tion to those Jews already in Israel, 
but to provide a home or at least a 
national rallying point for the Jewish 
people as a whole. In this Israel has 
succeeded, not only by bringing in 
some 800,000 immigrants but also 
by infusing with national life the 
whole Diaspora, including, from 
all reports, Jewry, which 
many had wrongly given up as lost 
after years of oppression and repres 


Soviet 


sion. Everyone here knows that the 
defeat and failure of Israel would 
now mean the end of the whole Jew: 
ish people as a nation, and that it is 
most unlikely that in another 2,000 
years there would be another miracle 
to enable another homecoming and 
the establishment of the fourth Jew: 
ish Commonwealth. 
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AM SURE no one is proposing to go 

back to the one-room schoolhouse 
about which I talked nostalgically in 
Tue New LeabeER of December 26. 
No old fellow expects dreams like that 
to come true. But you would be sur- 
prised to learn how much approba- 
tion has come my way for that little 
essay which I wrote about the primi- 
tive educational institution in the 
shadow of the woods. The teachers 
seem to agree that we had some good 
things back there which have been 
lost in our present shining and com- 
plicated pedagogical outfits. 

One teacher said to me: “Your 
Georgia Thorpe was better off than | 
am right now. She honestly taught 
four or five grades in the same room: 
[ have children who belong in four 
grades crowded into one, and I can’t 
give many of them what they ought 
to have.” She went on to explain that 
this grading in the modern school is 
largely a pretense forced upon the 
administrators by the mechanics of 
the system. Pupils are promoted 
without regard to achievements—un- 
til one grade is made up of young- 
sters who should be in three or four. 
And it is practically impossible for 
the most conscientious teacher to give 
them the various sorts of training 
and instruction which they should 
have. 

One of the most agreeable echoes 
which has returned to me in a long 
time came from John W. Livingston, 
4 consulting engineer of Manhasset, 
N.Y. When a fellow gets along in 
years, he naturally gives more and 
more definite shape to his memories. 
My father used to sit rubbing the 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William FE. Bohn 


More About the 
One-Room School 


arms of his old chair, telling over and 
over the tales of his youth; he must 
have told a dozen times how the Ger- 
man revolution failed in 1848. In the 
end, I would grow skeptical. Perhaps 
he was adding romance to realism. 
And now I sit in the same old chair 
playing the keys of my typewriter. 
Inevitably, I become suspicious of 
myself. Did things happen this way 

-or am I, in part, creating these 
imposing pictures of the past? Now 
Mr. Livingston has restored my con- 
fidence by bearing witness to the very 
things which I experienced seventy 
years ago: 

“No doubt partially because my 
background is in some respects simi- 
lar to yours (I was brought up on a 
farm in Michigan), I have peculiarly 
enjoyed your articles about country 
life in the pre-automobile era. These 
included, of course, your discussion 
of the country school in a recent 
issue of THE New LEApeR, J, too, at- 
tended for some eight or nine years 
a one-room country school, where 
the teacher taught all eight grades 
with the youngsters reciting in the 
same room. 

“As you pointed out in your col- 
umn, this country school which many 
educational ‘experts’ regarded as a 
relic of a barbarous age had a num- 
ber of important advantages over 
present-day schools. It was far more 
flexible in fitting the varied require- 
ments of individual pupils. The teach- 
er could readily promote a bright 
pupil into a higher grade, for, since 
the recitations all took place in the 
same room, it was likely that the new 
pupil already knew almost as much 


about the subject matter of the higher 
class as did the others in that grade 
—-so the transition was a simple one. 
It was not difficult, either, to hold 
back a dull pupil. Whether the chil- 
dren were promoted or retarded, they 
still went to the same school and 
played with the same youngsters, and 
no social disgrace or other complica- 
tion resulted from their change in 
grade. 

“Another advantage of the country 
school was that the youngsters of one 
age associated with those of other 
ages. Since children of the same age 
often differ considerably in maturity, 
it must be more than a little trying 
for some of the students in modern 
schools to associate exclusively with 
children of their own grade and age. 
In the country school, this problem 
did not arise, and it often happened 
that children of quite different ages 
preferred to work and play together.” 

I wonder if Mr. Livingston will 
agree with me about another thing. 
Life was better for us back there, not 
just because the school was in some 
ways better, but because the home 
was a work place where we learned 
by doing. My father was one of the 
best teachers in the world, and so was 
my mother. There was no compul- 
sion about anything. Everyone 
worked. I had my first job when I 
was four years old. Any child would 
have felt hurt if he had been omitted 
from the family’s activities. Most of 
the arts and crafts which are now 
taught by experts were then taught 
by masters who had received their 
degrees from grandfather and grand- 
mother. And they were properly, ac- 
curately and happily learned. 

To recapture the sort of good liv- 
ing we used to have, we must re- 
design this urban world. Don’t gasp 
that it is impossible. A start is being 
made right now. Everywhere I see 
people struggling out of the city. Sev- 
enty years from now, life may be as 
varied and lively as it was seventy 
years ago. But this apartment-house 
life with its enormous bee-hive edu- 
cational adjunct has become an in- 
human horror. 











THE observations, 


N following 
which deal with the Formosa cri- 
shall 


Dulles’s controversial article in Life 


sis, | not discuss Secretary 


followed its 
publication. 1 do not think it matters 


and the debate which 
greatly whether Life’s account of 
what Dulles said was entirely accu- 
rate. Nor do the respective merits 
and demerits of Republicans and 
Democrats. of America and Britain, 
matter greatly if one takes a view- 
point outside these debates. It is 
rather the eround common to all sides 
in this matter which I wish to chal- 
Dulles 


successful diplomatic defense of For- 


lenge. claimed credit for a 
mosa by using the atomic threat. His 


critics, whatever their objections, 
seem agreed that it was a success. | 
shall attempt to prove that it was a 
terrible defeat. 

1 am not a warmonger, still less a 
McCarthyist; I am not a partisan of 
preventive war, massive retaliation or 
anything of that kind. I do not regard 
the evacuation of the Tachen Islands 
as a great disaster (though I do not 
regard it as a triumph either). But I 
do deny that anything anybody in the 
West did prevented Mao from doing 
anything he wished to do. 

I shall try to demonstrate, by con- 
trast, that, in provoking the Formosa 
crisis, Mao had a definite object 
which he fully achieved—an object 
of such paramount importance that 


this generation will never get over 


Was There a ‘Brink of War’? 





How Mao 





The controversy provoked by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’s interview 
with Life’s James Shepley may be completely irrelevant, Franz Borkenau sug- 
gests here. Furthermore, both sides in last spring’s Formosa crisis—those who 
threatened atomic war and those who opposed such threats—may have been 
equally in a state of panic—a panic induced by total misreading of Chinese 
Communist intentions. According to Dr. Borkenau, Mao Tse-tung’s main goal 


was a Second Revolution inside China to collectivize the peasants and build 





I think we 


succumbed tragically last spring to a 


the results of his success. 


crude bluff. Mao made us believe that 
at that moment and under these cir- 
cumstances he really wanted For- 
mosa. We have paid dearly for be- 
lieving him. Our leaders got their 
deserts for not understanding that the 
pretended aim of any Communist ac- 
tion never, as a matter of Communist 
principle, corresponds to its real aim. 

True, at the time not even the 
greatest political genius could have 
seen Mao’s real motives as we can 
see them now. We might nevertheless 
have avoided disaster, had we simply 
disbelieved Mao’s threats, which in 
any case did not deserve credence: 
had we not, as we have done so many 
times in the last two years, panicked 
the 
global war. 

Mr. Dulles tells us that he, stern 
did not 
panic; on the contrary, where others 


before non-existent threat of 


defender of our interests, 
advised meek retreat, he threatened 
use of the H-bomb, and Peking bowed 
before him. But there can be just as 
much panic in retorting to enemy 
diplomacy by threatening world war 
as there is in running away. When 
you take a feint for a serious move 
and in the greatest hurry hit out— 


and hit thin air, your adversary reaps 


the benefits of panic. Having diverted 
your attention to the wrong point, he 
trips you swiftly and, while you are 
pointing an H-bomb at him, strips 
you of the revolver in your pocket 
which was his only object. Dulles’s 
panic consisted in believing that Mao 
was seriously preparing a massive at- 
tack on Formosa; from that belief an 
unholy sequence of disasters has fol 
lowed. 

How are we sure Mao was not in 
earnest about Formosa? This has be 
come clear since the Peking People’s 
Daily published Mao’s speech on the 
agrarian question before the Party 
Central Committee last July 31. That 
speech ought to have caused more 
excitement in the chancelleries of the 
world than any of the dozen fake 
Mao has created 


abroad in recent years, crises Mao 


crises Tse-tung 
created largely to cover up precisely 
what he blurted out on the last July 
day of last year. But Mao’s speech did 
not create much of an impression; 
most major organs of the Westem 
press devoted about as much space l0 
it as to the latest Government I 
shuffle in Australia. 

That speech announced the official 
beginning of a Second Revolution 0 
China, aimed at bringing China's 
hitherto individualist economy and 
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By Franz Borkenau 


Bluffed Dulles 





heavy industry (a revolution the author described in Tue New Leaver of Novem- 
ber 28). Mao provoked the Formosa crisis, and with it an Allied renunciation of 
a mainland invasion, in order to shield that revolution. Dr. Borkenau, one of 
the world’s leading experts on the international Communist movement, is author 


of a definitive history of European Communism. He has also contributed to 
most of the leading political magazines on the Continent. Dr. Borkenau cur- 
rently resides in Zurich, where he writes for Swiss and German papers. 





social structure into line with its Com- 
munist totalitarian regime. It in- 
volves more than half a billion men. 
women and children, and will com- 
pletely transform the most populous 
country of the world. Mao proposes 
to achieve this transformation by 
stages: total agrarian collectivization 
of about 80 million peasant holdings 
within roughly two years: total na- 
tionalization of urban business within 
about five years: transformation of 
China into a great industrial power 
within fifteen years. 

It would be foolish, after the Rus- 
sian experience, to deny the very real 
possibility of success in such a plan. 
If Mao does succeed, the face of the 
world will be altered. Yet, in view of 
the pending U.S. election campaign 
and of the constant need for Arglo- 
American recriminations, the world 
pays no real attention. 

The word “revolution” is not being 
used figuratiy ely. Mao has much less 
to build on than Stalin had in 1929. 
The Chinese peasant has no collecti- 
vist traditions of any kind. Private 
business in China was much more fre- 
quent, more successful and more re- 
spected than it ever was in Russia: 
the Chinese are a trading people. And 
China’s industrial base is much small- 


€r now than Russia’s was in 1929. 
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For all these reasons, such a trans- 
formation, performed in such haste 
(its speed was the crux of an intra- 
Party struggle), cannot proceed with- 
out producing a most terrible eco- 
nomic and political crisis. Mild at- 
tempts to move in this direction at 
the beginning of 1954 already led to 
widespread floods and famine. What 
will happen now that a full-scale revo- 
lution is being launched? In this situ- 
ation, we thought that Mao seriously 
wished to attack Formosa (fighting 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet if necessary) 
and Mr. Dulles thought that atomic 
threats were required. 

Mr. Dulles might reply that the 
Formosa crisis happened before the 
start of the Second Chinese Revolu- 
tion. Here a little chronology is in 
order. The present final decision to 
launch a full-scale social revolution 
was preceded by two lesser attempts 
in the same direction: one in 1954, 
which we just mentioned, and another 
in 1952 (prompted by the late Kao 
Kang, leader of the party’s left ex- 
tremists). It follows that the issue of 
social transformation was under de- 
bate in Peking almost from the mo- 
ment of the conquest of the main- 
( This, should be 


self-evident to students of Commu- 


land. moreover. 


nism. ) 





Several factors, however. acted to 
delay the social transformation. The 
first of these, no doubt, was the Ko- 


rean War. The push of 1952. under- 
taken in spite of the war, gives some 
idea of the urgency of the whole 
issue, hut this push also showed that 
a Second Revolution could not be 
successfully completed with a war on. 
Another proof that foreign war and 
social 


transformation are incom- 


patible in Mao’s view! 

When the Korean War was over. 
the issue was raised again, but the 
objections always raised by moder- 
ates (whom Mao now attacks vio- 
lently) rose to fierce resistance when 
the consequences of such extreme 
action, even in peacetime, became 
apparent. In any case, it should he 
clear that since 1954 the task has 
never been off the agenda; that the 
final decision must have been debated 
in higher Party echelons months be- 
fore the proclamation of the new line 
in July 1955; and that, while this 
debate was taking concrete shape. 
Mao Tse-tung must have made up his 
mind. 

In a word, the Formosa crisis was 
started at about the time Mao de- 
cided to launch his Second Revolu- 
tion. Had he started the two cam- 
paigns in earnest at the same time, 
one would have to regard him as 
madder than Hitler. Assuming, how- 
ever, that the internal transformation 


was serious and the propaganda over 








Formosa a bluff, the two campaigns 
tally perfectly. 

Why the bluff? Certainly it was 
not out of fear of Western determi- 
nation. Mao and Khrushchev knew 
only too well that the West would 
never take the initiative for a major 
war (and they still know it, even if 
Dulles has roared like a lion, be- 
cause the ultimate decisions are by no 
means his). The point is that Mao 
was then moving into a phase where 
much less than a major war could 
jeopardize his regime. 

I should say here that I am not 
a great admirer of Chiang Kai-shek. 
I think that only half the credit for 
Communist victory in China belongs 
to Mao; the other half belongs to 
the leaders of the Kuomintang whose 
behavior transformed innumerable 
peasants and intellectuals into Com- 
munists. A year or two ago, I be- 
lieve, the Chinese masses would have 
gone to any lengths to prevent the 
return of the corrupt Kuomintang 
bureaucrat, the looting Kuomintang 
soldier, the Kuomintang-protected 
usurer and Kuomintang-fostered in- 
flation. More precisely, they would 
have gone to such lengths until Mao’s 
speech last July and the beginning of 
the implementation of that speech. 

However, it is almost certain that 
now, to protect their beloved farm 
plots from the greedy hands of the 
Communist regime, to avoid being 
driven into the cities by the millions 

in short, to avoid all the horrors 
now descending on them—the Chi- 
nese peasants, intellectuals and sol- 
diers would welcome not only the 
much-reformed Chiang Kai-shek but 
the Emperor Pu-yi, the Dowager Em- 
press of evil memory, or even all the 
evil spirits of Buddhist hell, if only 
they could rid them of a regime 
which, after having freed their land 
from usurers and corruptionists, is 
now taking it away wholesale. 

In such a situation, no American 
bombs, no massive Kuomintang in- 
vasion, but simply a few Nationalist 
parachutists might have been enough 
to rouse whole provinces to revolt 
and to threaten the regime’s very 


existence. Never could smaller forces 
exert a greater threat; never could 
one of the world’s worst aggressors 
be maimed at a cheaper price and 
with less risk of major war. 

That is why Mao, who had calcu- 
lated these dangers in advance, had to 
guarantee not simply peace in the 
Formosa Straits but complete paraly- 
sis of the Nationalist Government be- 
fore he began to expropriate the peas- 
ants. This, presumably, had been his 
chief reason for accepting an Indo- 
China settlement which did not in- 
clude Communist rule in Laos, Cam- 
bodia and South Vietnam; it was, 
certainly, his only reason for start- 
ing, and then settling, the Formosa 
crisis. 

Last spring’s crisis roused appre- 
hensions all over the world and acti- 
vated all those determined to get 
Formosa into Communist hands. This 
in itself was advantageous to Mao, 
but it was not his major aim. His 
prime objective was to create the 
mistaken impression that, to safe- 
guard Formosa, the U.S. had to pay 
some sort of price. That price was 
paid symbolically in the shape of the 
Tachen Islands. 

Of course, it was important to Mao 
to eliminate Chiang’s invasion bases. 
and it was a victory for him, and not 
for Dulles. that he got the most im- 
portant of them. Yet, as in Ind.- 
China he had settled for the time 
being without Saigon and Pnompenh. 
he now settled without Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

Mao was in a hurry to settle be- 
cause he sought not crude material 
advantages, but political ones. Had 
there been an Allied will to invade 
the Chinese mainland, the loss of all 
Chiang’s coastal islands would not 
have been a decisive obstacle. Once 
such a will has been disintegrated, 
however, all the invasion bases in 
the China Sea cannot by themselves 
produce it. 

What Mao succeeded in getting 
was a virtual (if not a formal) guar- 
antee of non-invasion provided he 
made no overt moves toward For- 
mosa. This guarantee was implicit in 


the cession of the Tachens and the 
crisis of morale it produced on For. 
mosa; implicit in all that was said 
and done in America, in all that was 
transacted between America on the 
one hand and Britain and France on 
the other at that time under the cir- 
cumstances, 

After the public rejection of a 
mainland invasion implicit in the 
cession of the Tachens, any such at- 
tempt, even if undertaken with the 
small means which might now prove 
sufficient, would produce such con- 
tentions within the U.S., such a crisis 
between Washington and London, 
such reactions in Europe and Asia, 
that the thing could hardly be 
launched and could never succeed. In 
other words, Mao got us to tie our 
own hands at the very moment of his 
greatest weakness. 

Now we shall meet Communist China 
again in the. international arena, 
not in bluff but in full earnest, within 
the next three to five years. The spine 
of the Chinese people will have been 
broken: it will be an unresisting in- 
strument in the hands of its self- 
appointed leaders. They will there- 
fore feel infinitely stronger and, in 
addition, they will be well on the way 
to building up a major heavy in- 
dustry. 

In ten years, the Chinese Commu- 
nists will be able to deal with both 
Russia and the West on a level of 
practical, if not statistical, equality 
of power, for what they will lack in 
economic development they will make 
up by the vastness of their country, 
the immensity of their population. the 
fanaticism of their creed. Then all 
we are experiencing today in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America will look 
like child’s play. And we shall have 
only ourselves to thank, for we might 
have prevented it both ‘after the war 
and in 1955. 

How many opportunities do we 
think we can play away without per- 
ishing? Or is our doom implicit in 
the smug assumption that we can 
make as many mistakes as we like 
without approaching a position where 
we can no longer effectively react? 
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President-elect Kubitschek, heir to the Vargas machine and an ally 


of the Communists, faces strong opposition from democratic elements 


HE CRISIS IN BRAZIL 


-. situation in Brazil is fraught 
with surprise. Even as I write. 
radical changes may be in the offing. 
On January 31, President-elect Jusce- 
lino Kubitschek is scheduled to be 
inaugurated. If inaugurated, he may 
run into trouble soon afterward. The 
only fixed aspect of the Brazilian 
crisis is its origin. the events that led 
up to it. But even this has been cloud- 
ed by lack of information, especially 
in the United States. 

Kubitschek and his running-mate, 
Joao (Jango) Goulart, were elected 
President and Vice President of Bra- 
zil on October 3, 1955 in a fraudu- 
lent election. They were supported by 
a coalition consisting mainly of these 
three parties: Partido Social Demo- 
cratico (PSD), Partido Trabalhista 
Brasileiro (PTB), and Partido Com- 
unista do Brasil (PCB). 

The Social Democrats, one must 
hasten to explain, are neither social- 
ists nor democrats. They are a party 
composed of a series of state ma- 
chines controlled by businessmen and 
farmers who are solely concerned 
with power, both locally and nation- 
ally. 

The Labor party, PTB, is based on 
the masses but exploits its popularity 
with them to elect corrupt officials, 
crooked bankers and only the barest 
sprinkling of honest businessmen. 
Nothing resembling a worker has 
ever been elected to national office 
on the Labor ticket. 

The Communist party was invited 
to join the Kubitschek-Goulart coali- 
tion because of its great strength 
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By Carlos Lacerda 





Carlos Lacerda, 41, is editor and 
publisher of Tribuna da Imprensa, 
a Rio de Janeiro newspaper that is 
widely known for its exposés of 
graft and corruption under former 
Brazilian President Getulio Vargas. 
In October 1954, he was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies, defeating 
a host of candidates which included 
Vargas’s son, Lutero. He has nar- 
rowly escaped assassination three 
times. The last time was August 
1954, when bullets intended for 
him felled an Air Force major. As a 
result, the Air Force and other 
armed services demanded Vargas’s 
resignation; Vargas committed sui- 
cide. Lacerda is temporarily here 
in exile, partly for personal secur- 
ity and partly as a symbolic protest 
against the quasi-military regime 
which now governs Brazil. He is a 
former secretary of the _ Inter- 
American Press Association and 
winner of the Maria Moors Cabot 
Award for his contributions to 
American journalism. 





among the trade unions, where it 
occupies many key positions although 
its members and followers are a 
minority. A law exempting all trade- 
unionists from the literacy test ap- 
plied to other voters made the huge 
working-class vote unusually desir- 
able. In addition to its influence in 
the unions, the PCB has a tremendous 
propaganda machine numbering at 
least 20 dailies and 40 weeklies. 

In 1947, the PCB won more than 
800,000 votes, or 10 per cent of the 
total. Kubitschek and Goulart calcu- 
lated that the Red vote would be de- 


cisive for them. It was. Kubitschek 


won by a plurality of about 450,000 
last October, out of a total of 9 mil- 
lion votes cast. Even if the Commu- 
nists polled only 5 per cent of that 
total, it is clear that they elected him. 

The PSD and PTB were both cre- 
ated by the late President Getulio 
Vargas when, after fifteen years as 
dictator, he was compelled to call an 
election in 1945. Wanting to have a 
foot in both the “rightist” and “left- 
ist” camps, he passed a_ tricky 
election law which enabled him to 
control both the PSD and PTB. His 
son-in-law, Amral Peixoto, is today 
chairman of the PSD, while his god- 
son, Goulart, is chairman of the PTB. 

Such facts make it abundantly 
clear that in Brazil it is silly to speak 
of “right” and “left.” Instead, one 
must think in terms of a country long 
ruled by a corrupt dictatorship that 
tortured workers and students but 
also, like Peron’s dictatorship, man- 
aged to make some social progress 
since modern tyrannies must do 
things that will be “popular.” 

The false “left-right” view of 
Brazil has resulted in making Ku- 
bitschek’s chief opponent, General 
Juarez Tavora, appear as a “rightist” 
because observers have felt it neces- 
sary to characterize Kubitschek as a 
“leftist.” But the facts are these: 

1. Tavora was the candidate of a 
traditionally “leftist” party, the So- 
cialists; of the National Democratic 
Party (UDN), which is the nearest 
Brazilian equivalent to the U.S. Dem- 
ocratic party, and of the Christian 
Democrats. Actually, they united be- 
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hind him not on ideological grounds 
but on personal ones: They felt that 
Tavora. a man of unimpeachable 
honesty and integrity. would give 
Brazil a clean government. 

2. Tavora, the “rightist.” aroused 
the hostility of certain businessmen 
hy pledging to enforce constitutional 
provisions granting the workers a 
share in their profits. 

3. Tavora. although he often de- 
nounced the electoral processes as 
fraudulent, participated in the elec- 
tion because he wanted to discourage 
extra-legal means of solving Brazil’s 
political problems—as against his 
“leftist” foes, who have since used 
extra-legal means. 

Now let us look at Kubitschek. the 
“leftist”: 

1. Kubitschek was the candidate of 
domestic and foreign big business. 
The Lafer, Moreira Salles. Matarazzo 
and Euvaldo Lodi empires 
backed him. 


2. Kubitschek was also the candi- 


to name 
only a few 


date of the irresponsible peronistas 
headed by Goulart. whose ties with 
Per6n are very well known in Brazil 
and who would build a Perén-type 
labor movement—something he may 
still do as Vice President and proba- 
ble overseer of the powerful Ministry 
of Labor. 

3. Kubitschek was. finally. the can- 
didate of the Communists. too. But 
that does not make him a leftist 
only an opportunist who is willing to 
say or do anything to win votes. The 
Communists could switch overnight 
from opposition to support of Ku- 
hitschek because, first, their “popular 
front” line calls for “unity” with all 
“patriotic” forees, including — the 
bourgeoisie; second, they stand to 
get important patronage and favors 
from Kubitschek and Goulart, if and 
when they take office. 

The pro-Kubitschek coalition of 
conservatives—and I mean the real 
ones, those with big vested interests— 
and the reformers of the PTB. whose 
chief asset is their demagogic ability 
to exploit mass misery, was given 
additional flavor by the addition of 
the Communists but did not promise 
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to make leftists of the conservatives. 
The oligarchs who rule the PSD want 
only one thing: power. They want a 
man in Rio de Janeiro who will look 
after their interests there, and they 
want to keep in their own hands 
power on the local level—the power 
to appoint sheriffs, teachers, tax col- 
lectors and the like. Historically blind 
to new trends and forces, Brazil’s con- 
servatives do not understand that 
their alliance with the Communists 
will eventually prove their undoing. 
No less myopic. unfortunately. is Nel- 
son Rockefeller, who goes along with 
Kubitschek because he believes that 
Kubitschek. as a representative of 
Brazilian conservatism, has some- 
thing in common with U.S. conserva- 
tism and will protect foreign private 
interests against his Red allies. 

Having sketched in the background 
of the confusing Brazilian crisis. let 
us now proceed to the foreground. 

Shortly after the Presidential elec- 
tion, President Joao Café Filho was 
stricken with a heart attack. This 
touched off a chain of events which 
has led to the present state of siege 
in Brazil and control of the Govern- 
ment by the Minister of War. Hen- 
rique Texeira Lott, and may eventual- 
ly lead to still more deplorable events. 
not excluding civil war. 

Café Filho is a popular political 
leader and a man of independent 
mind who was once arrested by Var- 
gas and then. in 1950, was accepted 
by Vargas as his Vice Presidential 
candidate. No statesman, but a politi- 
cian of integrity who had risen from 
humble circumstances. Café took 
power under extremely disturbing 
conditions. Vargas had just commit- 
ted suicide. and the country was 
swept by a wave of emotion. 

Café tried to appease Vargas’s 
friends by refusing to divulge evi- 
dence of their dishonesty and corrup- 
tion. For twenty years, Vargas’s cro- 
nies had had their hands deep in the 
public trough, but not one was called 
to account. 

Café also insisted that the Presi- 
dential election be held on October 


3. 1955. as scheduled. instead of do- 


ing what democrats are now doing in 
Argentina: disinfecting the entire 
structure of government. That is to 
say, Café’s cardinal error was to call 
elections before cleaning out the Var- 
gas gang. 

Against the dictates of common 
sense, the elections were held and 
Kubitschek won with less than one- 
third of the total vote. The country 
was shown to be badly divided. The 
old Vargas gang would remain in 
power with, this time. the Commu- 
nists sharing it. 

Just before Café fell ili. an incident 
occurred which was to prove decisive 
in the bewildering changes that fol- 
lowed. Colonel Jurandir Mamede. a 
professor at the War College. spoke 
at the burial of a former Chief of 
Staff, General Canrobert da Costa. 
Mamede quoted a well-known speech 
of Canrobert’s criticizing Brazil’s 
“fake democracy” and advocating the 
creation of a real democracy by giv- 
ing the people more information and 
curtailing the power of those who 
dominate them. 

War Minister Lott wanted to ar- 
rest Mamede for committing a breach 
of military discipline. But Mamede 
was not under Lott’s command, since 
the War College is operated by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at the direction 
of the President. And the President, 
Café Filho, rejected Lott’s demand to 
punish Mamede. This angered Lott, 
who felt now that a question of per- 
sonal pride was involved. Behind 
him, agitation was being stirred up 
by the Kubitschek-Goulart-Commu- 
nist forces. 

At this point, Café had a_ heart 
attack. The President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Carlos Luz. who was 
Café’s constitutional successor, be- 
came Acting President. Lott demand- 
ed that Luz punish Mamede. Luz con- 
sulted the Government’s legal advis- 
ers, and they unanimously agreed 
that (1) there were no grounds for 
punishing Mamede. and (2) only the 
Acting President. not Lott. had the 
authority to punish him. 

Lott threatened to resign as War 
Minister unless Luz agreed to his 
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demand. Luz refused. Lott resigned. 
He was replaced by a retired general, 
formerly his superior, Fiuza de 
Castro, who immediately went to the 
seat of government at Catete Palace 
to take over. 

Lott begged Fiuza to wait until 3 
p.M. the following day before taking 
over, as he, Lott, had to clean up his 
desk first. Fiuza agreed. That was 
November 10. In the middle of the 
night, on the 11th, troops, tanks and 
guns were strategically deployed 
throughout Rio de Janeiro. 

When General Fiuza phoned the 
War Ministry from his home to in- 
quire what was up, Lott replied that 
there was nothing to be alarmed 
about. Several generals, he explained, 
opposed Fiuza’s appointment as War 
Minister and he, Lott, was merely 
taking measures to guarantee an or- 
derly transfer of office. 

As Lott was speaking thus to 
Fiuza, his troops were entering Catete 
Palace to arrest Acting President Luz. 
Tipped off in advance, Luz fled the 
palace just before the troops arrived. 
I, having already been the victim of 
several attempted assassinations, ac- 
companied him when he boarded the 
Tamandaré, a Navy cruiser, where 
he intended to establish his govern- 
ment. 

The Navy and Air Force, as is well 
known, were thoroughly opposed to 
Lott’s maneuvers. So was a section 
of the Army, many units of which 
had no idea why they were being 
mobilized. But none of these forces 
had the power to stop Lott. 

To make Lott’s coup look “consti- 
tutional,” the leaders of the PTB 
and PSD rounded up a majority of 
Deputies to vote Luz out of office. 
They also made the President of the 
Senate, Nereu Ramos. Acting Presi- 
dent in Luz’s place. Nereu, a trusted 
old Vargas man, could be relied on to 
carry out orders. 

Why didn’t Luz resist Lott? The 
answer is that he feared civil war— 
the danger of which has by no means 
passed. Accordingly, in order to pre- 
serve peace among Brazilians, he re- 
turned to Rio. All responsibility for 
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what was occurring was thus placed 
on Lott’s shoulders. 

Lott justified the coup by charging 
that Café Filho had feigned a heart 
attack in order to enable his succes- 
sor, Luz, to engineer a putsch that 
would keep Kubitschek and Goulart 
out of power. Lott declared that he 
had seized power in order to turn it 
over to its constitutional possessors 
at the proper time. We shall see. 

It is a reflection of the low state 
of Brazilian politics that Lott should 
charge President Café with feigning a 
heart attack. The truth is, Café had 
already had one such attack—when 
he was Vice President—and had had 
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nothing politically to gain from it. 
Eight prominent Brazilian heart spe- 
cialists, after examining Café, issued 
a statement concurring in the origi- 
nal diagnosis. And this was followed 
by statements from the National 
Academy of Medicine and Brazilian 
Medical Association to the same 
effect; both also protested the vi- 
cious rumors inspired by the Lott- 
Kubitschek-Communist combine. 

As a newspaperman, I find it 
rather difficult to understand why, so 
far, no North American newspaper 
has interviewed President Café to get 
his version of what happened and 
why the U.S. press has published only 
the Lott version. The constitutional 


President of Brazil has been under 
house arrest since his release from 
the hospital shortly after the Novem- 
ber 11 coup. His house has been sur- 
rounded by tanks and troops ever 
since. He has appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Brazil—packed with 
Vargas appointees—in vain. Are 
there not in these facts the makings 
of a first-class news story? 

On the other hand, the press here 
has uncritically accepted the Lott in- 
terpretation of the November 11 coup 
as democratic and constitutional! It 
has even bracketed this with the 
Aramburu movement in Argentina as 
two of the most promising develop- 
ments in recent South American his- 
tory! But what has not been noted is 
that, while General Aramburu is 
cleaning house of all peronistas, Gen- 
eral Lott is doing exactly the oppo- 
site: giving free rein to the compara- 
ble vargasistas. In any event. how 
democratic-minded people can pos- 
sibly call the overthrow of a consti- 
tutional government and the arrest of 
its chief executive a constitutional act 
is beyond understanding. 

What is not generally appreciated, 
here in the United States, is that the 
November 11 putsch is an expression 
of Moscow’s new tactics in South 
America. Military men who are mem- 
bers of the Brazilian Communist 
party led in the planning of the 
putsch and have been behind Lott— 
as well as Kubitschek—from the very 
beginning. Unlike the Communists 
elsewhere in South America, those in 
Brazil have close Army ties and, no 
less important, an army of their own. 

Happily, the final decision in Bra- 
zil will not be made by the clever 
politicians but by the people. Sooner 
or later, with or without the under- 
standing of the United States, the 
people of Brazil—like their Argentine 
neighbors—will initiate those sweep- 
ing political and economic reforms 
which are long overdue and can alone 
bring about Brazilian democracy. 

This much is certain. January 31 
will not mark the end of the crisis 
in Brazil, but only the opening of a 
new phase. 
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‘Peg’ and the Ghost of Colonel Mouse’ 


N* public-relations techniques 
may have spread American po- 
litical life somewhat more evenly 
over the years, but the competition 
for popular support still quickens in 
particular ways during a Presidential 
election period. The national nomin- 
ating conventions themselves focus 
many pressures. At Philadelphia in 
1948, delegates found mysteriously- 
deposited racist tracts on night tables 
in their hotel corridors. Sponsored 
by Gerald L. K. Smith’s Patriotic 
Tract Society, these consisted of a 
silly exhumation of an old joke about 
Cadet D. D. Eisenhower as “the ter- 
rible Swedish Jew,” which had ap- 
peared in West Point’s Howitzer 
Yearbook for 1915. Most everybody 
knew that the General’s family was 
of German-Swiss extraction on both 
sides, and so the reaction of the po- 
liticians and 
what?” 
When a new Presidential season 
rolled around, Gerald L. K. Smith 
promptly exhibited in public anti- 
Eisenhower elaborations which had 


reporters was “So 


been getting increasing play from his 
private sucker list. Other elements of 
the nation’s hate press joined in the 
chorus. The Rev. Gerald B. Winrod, 
who had been blending Protestant 
evangelism with bigotry for 20 years, 
distributed nationally his own up-to- 
date version of an anti-New Deal 
pamphlet, called Dru Deal, which had 
been produced in 1940 by Walter H. 
Anderson. Winrod’s opus began: 
“The present plight of the Ameri- 
can people is not the result of natural 
disorders. Our problems have been 
deliberately created by international 
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By Oliver Pilat 


conspirators. A master plan for the 
destruction of the America we love 
is being processed. A strong book 
appeared in the year 1912 which re- 
duced the plan of attack to writing. 
It bore the abstruse title: Philip Dru: 
Administrator. Only a few copies 





PEGLER: HIS SOURCE WAS WINROD 


were printed. The text was meant 
primarily as a guide for top level 
promoters of the Conspiracy. . .” 

Philip Dru: Administrator was a 
rather feeble novel written by 
Colonel Edward M. House of Texas, 
whom Winrod called “Colonel E. 
Mandell House, the Rasputin of the 
Wilson administration.” The book 
was tossed off by the Colonel during 
a period of convalescence at his 
home in Houston a couple of years 
before he became a private adviser 
of President Wilson. Named for its 
hero, a sort of 20th century Napoleon 


with a West Point background and 
an odd social conscience, it would 
have been forgotten except for later 
hints by House himself that it re- 
vealed his secret thinking. 

Winrod’s 1952 pamphlet described 
Colonel House as “the representa- 
tive” international Jewish 
banking fraternity whose members 
were supposed secret Communists. 
Winrod and his friends attracted 
attention, and were spanked, first by 
the late Bert Andrews of the New 
York Herald Tribune, then by Frank 
Coniff, a Hearst bellwether, and other 
journalists. The late Senator Taft, at 
a press conference called on June 23, 


of an 


1952 to condemn “smearing tactics,” 
specifically mentioned Winrod’s fair; 
tale. Other leaders of both parties de- 
nounced bigotry. Conde McGinley’s 
Common Sense came out with a 
shrieking headline in mid-August— 
“INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT RULES BOTH 
PARTIES; ADLAI AND IKE MARXIST 
STOOGES”—but the general public 
had stopped listening. 

If the Dru Conspiracy is now 
emerging again, on the eve of another 
Presidential election, it is due largely 
to columnist Westbrook Pegler, a 
genuine authoritarian voice among 
colleagues mostly conservative or 
middle-of-the-road in approach. Peg- 
ler made his first reference to Philip 
Dru on July 29, 1954, a few days 
after he revealed that his employers 
had prevented him from telling all he 
knew about Eisenhower during the 
1952 campaign because, he said, 
they were more interested in having 
a friend in the White House than in 
disclosing the truth. During 1954 
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and 1955, Pegler devoted a dozen 
full columns to this conspiratorial 
version of history, carrying it be- 
yond Eisenhower by involving Presi- 
dential possibilities like Governor 
Harriman of New York. 

“The plot thickens,” began Peg- 
ler’s column on August 28, 1954. 
“During all these years since 1911 
and 1912, by the secret evil design of 
one man, the government of this 
great republic has been corrupted 
and transformed into fascism, which 
that man invented long before Benito 
Mussolini was heard of outside his 
native village. . .. Both Mussolini and 
Hitler became the ‘instruments’ of a 
brutal scheme hatched by Colonel 
Edward Mandell House, of Texas. In 
the United States, Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. 
Truman furthered the plot. . . .” 

Pegler added some fancy touches 
to the Winrod story, without men- 
tioning Winrod, references to caba- 
listic material and talk about “sup- 
pression” of Philip Dru: Administra- 
tor. He said “they” went around buy- 
ing up all stray copies at $40 apiece. 
“They” must have been wealthy, as 
well as sinister, to pay a price like 
that for a trashy old novel, curiosity 
though it might have become. Peg- 
ler’s wildest shot in the dark was a 
guess that George Sylvester Viereck 
was imprisoned in World War II, not 
for anything like sedition, but be- 
cause he “knew so much about 
House’s relation with Roosevelt.” 

House never accomplished as 
much in the Wilson Administration 
as he liked to imply. By the time 
Franklin Roosevelt took office in 
1933, Colonel House was a rather 
futile man of 75. He had served on 
a committee of oldtimers during the 
campaign, and he _ subsequently 
proffered tidbits of advice to the 
White House. The President referred 
to him jokingly as “Colonel Mouse.” 
Edgar Eugene Robinson, in The 
Roosevelt Leadership 1933-45, pub- 
lished in 1955, explores the sources 
of Roosevelt’s ideas, and estimates 
the relative influence of major ad- 
Visers, without finding any necessity 
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for mentioning Colonel House. Jim 
Farley doesn’t mention House either 
in his book. The Colonel continued to 
hover about the fringe of events un- 
til he died in 1938, but he really does 
not qualify as a master-spider of the 
Roosevelt-Truman era. 

Politics is a rough game anywhere, 
and particularly rough under Ameri- 
can ground rules. Yet freedom of 
opinion is good because there is no 
better alternative. Any man has a 


right to his opinion, but does he 
have a right to be persistently wrong 
about his facts, and to erect his 
errors of fact into a closed system of 
thought? Westbrook Pegler and the 
Rev. Gerald B. Winrod may be equal- 
ly wrong about Colonel House, but 
Pegler has the greater responsibility 
because of his wider acceptance in 
respectable homes. Why does the 
new Hearst regime let him get away 
with it? 





A CATHOLIC STUDENT ON THE TILL CASE 


The following editorial on the murder of Emmett Till was written by Roger Goebel, 
a Catholic student at Manhattan College, for Truth, a publication of Brooklyn's 
Temple Beth Emeth: 


By Roger Goebel 


My brother is dead. He was just a boy, but he’s dead now. Perhaps you knew 
him—he was your brother, too. 

Why are you so startled? Have you forgotten him so soon? His name? His 
name doesn’t matter—it might have been Abel once. I suppose you have 
forgotten him. He’s buried now, just as all news of him has been buried 
in the back columns of the newspapers. He wasn’t really very important, and 
a murder in Mississippi certainly can’t compare with the latest, raciest scandals 
in New York. 

Well, he’s dead now. And he was a boy. He was only 14, just beginning 
to grow up. He was full of the wonderful feeling that comes when a boy 
becomes a man. He was on his first holiday, a thousand miles from his 
Chicago home. He must have been very proud of his years and of his self- 
reliance ; he must have loved to be alive. 

And now he’s dead. They killed him. They killed him because of a boastful 
voice and a cocky whistle; they killed because he was “fresh”—they killed 
him because he was black. They took him out in the dark of the night and 
led him away; they beat him, and then they shot him with cold steel bullets 
whose chill could not match the ice of their hearts. They were fools; they 
murdered him because of the blackness of his skin, but what blackness could 
ever match the blackness of their hearts? 

And now the boy is dead and soon he'll be forgotten. You feel uncomfortable 
already, and wonder why I mention him. What’s done is done, and who’s 
dead is dead; it happened weeks ago, and you were not to blame. There are 
more important things now—wars and tensions and world crises. You can’t 
remember a murder—even the murder of a boy—forever. 

But he was just a boy and he is dead now, and he was my brother and your 
brother, too. And you didn’t kill him—but you let him die. You let him die, 
and now you're forgetting him, just as you'll forget others like him. You 
let him die when you didn’t fight to save him, not from death but in life; 
when you didn’t save him from his slums and when you didn’t give him an 
education like your own, when you made him take the poorest seats in your 
buses and .wouldn’t let him live in your neighborhood, when you made him 
a second-class citizen and a second-class man. Now you’re willing to give him 
justice, but you were never willing to give him love. 

He was just a boy, and he happened to be a Negro. He might as well have 
been a Slav, or a Jew, or a Puerto Rican, or any other whom the breath of 
prejudice taints. He’s dead, but he might as well have lived in the shadow 
of your indifference for 3 score years and 10. And soon you'll forget him, 
as quickly as you forget me. 

My brother is dead. He was just a boy, but he’s dead now. Perhaps you 
knew him—he was your brother, too. 











NEHRU 


By Peter Meyer 


Teacher of Nations 


India's Premier delivers fine lectures on morality, 


but often disregards the principles he proclaims 


O LIVING statesman makes great- 

N er pretensions to being not only 
a leader of his country but also a 
moral authority, a preceptor of cor- 
rect international behavior. than does 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The policy of neu- 
trality between the Soviet bloc and 
the free world is no mere opportu- 
nistic middle-ground position; Nehru, 
we are told by him and his admirers, 
decides every international question 
on its merits and according to definite 
principles. These are: peaceful solu- 
tion of all international problems; 
freedom from foreign rule and com- 
plete self-determination for all na- 
international cooperation and 
respect for the authority of the UN. 
These are excellent principles—but 


tions: 


let us look at the record. 

Liberal movements, labor organi- 
zations, and intellectuals in Europe 
and America always sympathized 
with and supported India’s fight for 
freedom. Now India has achieved her 
independence. But, at the same time, 
certain European countries have fall- 
en under a foreign yoke which is far 
worse than that imposed on India 
by the British. Yet, do Nehru, his 
party or the leaders of the Indian 
intelligentsia ever raise their voices 
for the liberation and self-determi- 
nation of the Baltic nations, or of the 
Czechs, Poles, Hungarians. Bulgari- 
ans, Rumanians and Albanians? Not 
at all. Nehru recently visited Mos- 
cow, Prague and Warsaw, and frater- 
nized with the rulers of the Soviet 
Empire and their local viceroys. This 
man who preaches liberty and equal- 


ity for all races and nations seems 
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to have no understanding for the 
plight of these European colonial 
slaves, so many of whom are daily 
sent to forced-labor camps for de- 
manding their nations’ freedom. 

Not, of course, that Nehru is guilty 
of racial prejudice. In this respect, he 
is truly impartial. The Soviet Empire 
also has colonies inhabited by non- 
white peoples. The Kalmucks of the 
North Caucasus, who are said to be 
of pure Mongolian stock, were prac- 
tically exterminated by mass deporta- 
tions. The Crimean Tatars were li- 
quidated as an autonomous ethnic 
group. In Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, 
Tadzhikistan, Kirghizia and Kazakh- 
stan, peoples of Turkish, Persian and 
Mongolian origin are subject to a re- 
gime which Robert F. Kennedy, who 
recently visited these regions together 
with Justice William O. Douglas, de- 
scribes as one of “broken promises, 
failure to grant local autonomy, tor- 
ture and murder.” 

In the Twenties and Thirties, the 
Kazakhs alone lost a third of their 
number through the systematic elimi- 
nation of those who wished to main- 
tain their ancient ways. Was this the 
price that must be paid for industri- 
alization and modernization? The 
British also brought industry and 
health services to India, and the 
French did the same thing in North 
Africa, but every Indian will tell 
you that this does not excuse the evils 
of colonial rule. Only a great teacher 
of nations like Nehru knows that 
what’s sauce for the goose here is not 
sauce for the gander. 

This great moral principle seems to 


apply within India, too. When the 
subcontinent was divided between 
India and Pakistan and the princely 
states were to decide which country 
to join, there was a Mohammedan 
ruler in Hyderabad, a state with a 
predominantly Hindu population. 
The prince was ousted and the state 
joined India; the population and not 
the ruler had to decide. This was 
certainly a just solution. 

In Kashmir, however, the situa- 
tion was reversed. The prince was 
Hindu, the population Islamic. The 
prince decided to join India, and 
Indian troops occupied the area. The 
United Nations thereupon decided 
that a local plebiscite should decide 
the future of Kashmir. India accept- 
ed the decision, but its government 
has been sabotaging the plebiscite 
for seven years. When the pro-Indian 
Kashmiri Government modestly asked 
for limited autonomy within India, 
it was overthrown with the help of 
local Communists in a coup engi- 
neered in New Delhi. Now anyone 
who dares to support Pakistan in its 
demand for an honest plebiscite un- 
der neutral supervision is branded 
an imperialist. Didn’t that great dem- 
ocrat Mr. Khrushchev recently testify 
on the spot that the Kashmiri have 
already decided the question and that 
there is no need for a popular vote? 

The Indian Government certainly 
has a good case in Goa. The fact that 
the colony has for 400 years be- 
longed to Portugal is not a valid 
argument for the continuation of co- 
lonial rule. The population _ itself 
should decide, free from the pressure 
of foreign troops and under impar- 
tial international supervision. But 
wouldn’t it be a good idea for the 
United Nations to recommend that 
the plebiscite in Goa take place on 
the same day and under the same 
conditions as the vote in Kashmir? 

Nehru knows better than the local 
inhabitants not only what is good for 
Goa and Kashmir but also what is 
good for Formosa and Vietnam. In 
his common declaration with Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin, we read that “the 
legitimate rights of the Chinese Peo- 
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ple’s Republic in regard to the coastal 
islands and Formosa should be satis- 
fied.” There is no mention of asking 
the Chinese on Formosa whether they 
want to be delivered to slavery and 
mass extermination. Why should they 
have anything to say when the great 
defenders of _ self-determination, 
Messrs. Nehru, Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev, have already decided what the 
“legitimate rights” are? 

And what about the legitimate 
rights of the Korean Government to 
the northern part of the country and 
of Germany to the Soviet-occupied 
zone? That, of course, is quite an- 
other matter. South Korea and West 
Germany do not even demand that 


voted 
against Communism, South Vietnam 
would still be delivered to Ho Chi 
Minh. Who decided this? The French 


and Red Chinese, with the assistance 


and woman in the South 


of the Russian and—to its shame— 
the British Government. 

In the meantime, South Vietnam 
has freed itself from French colonial- 
ism and its puppet Bao Dai, and the 
South Vietnam Government refuses to 
be bound by a treaty it did not sign 
which delivers the country to Com- 
munist domination. Now Nehru joins 
Bulganin and Khrushchev in an ap- 
peal “to remove obstacles now stand- 
ing in the way of effective implemen- 
tation of the Geneva agreements and 


Soviet and Red Chinese variety; he 
is for self-determination so long as 
nobody wants to use it to escape from 
Communist tyranny; he is for re- 
specting the decisions of the United 
Nations and international treaties 
wherever they favor him or his Soviet 
friends; and he is against military 
intervention provided it is not his 
own in Kashmir or Mao’s in Tibet. 

Whether this policy is good for 
India, the Indians themselves must 
decide. Some of them seem to ques- 
tion the wisdom of making the coun- 
try a sounding board for Khrush- 
chev’s and Bulganin’s provocative 
speeches, which helped the Indian 
Communists more than ten years of 





NATIONALIST NEHRU WITH COLONIALISTS BULGANIN AND KHRUSHCHEV: WHEN IS A SAUCE NOT A SAUCE? 


the claimed territories be simply 
handed over. as Mao and Nehru do 
in the case of Formosa; they want 
the issue settled by free elections. Yet, 
this the great democrat Nehru can- 
not support. 

But let us not be unjust. True, 
Nehru does not support free elections 
in East Germany, North Korea or 
Formosa, but there is one point on 
the map where he would not object 
to a vote. In Vietnam, the 1954 Ge- 
neva Conference decided, there 
should be a plebiscite. The more 
populous North, now under Commu- 
nist rule, could be relied on to pro- 
duce a 99.9-per-cent pro-Communist 
majority; so that even if every man 
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to cooperate fully in carrying out in 
letter and in spirit the provisions of 
Nobody, of 


course, could object to deciding the 


these agreements.” 
future of Vietnam through free elec- 
tions in both North and South. But 
to force free South Vietnam to ac- 
cept the verdict of a totalitarian elec- 
tion comedy in the North, simply be- 
cause French Premier Mendés-France 
accepted the Communist terms under 
the pressure of defeat at Dienbien- 
phu, is a travesty of democracy and 
morality. 

Looking at the record, we see that 
Nehru is against American, British, 
French, Portuguese and Dutch colo- 
nialism, but has no objections to the 


their own propaganda. Indeed, Nehru 
himself is reported to have expressed 
some doubts about the propriety of 
their behavior to Government minis- 
ters and foreign diplomats. But, hero 
that he is, he dared not speak up 
publicly to his own people. 
Whatever the Indians’ feelings in 
these matters, the United States must 
respect their decisions. So long as 
they approve of Nehru’s policies, he 
will remain the leader of his country. 
But when he aspires to be a great 
moral teacher and one of the leaders 
of mankind, let us exercise the privi- 
lege of free citizens to tell him that 
his moral credit is rapidly approach- 


ing zero. 
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A Reply to Edward Shils 





‘This Mean-Spirited Decade’ 


HIGH-MINDED professor of po- 

litical economy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, glancing casually out 
of his office window, saw several stu- 
dents setting fire to an adjoining 
building. Quickly he pulled down the 
blind and returned to the manuscript 
he was working on. 

He had recognized the young in- 
cendiaries and was acting firmly to 
evade the unpleasant duty of acting 
as an “informer.” In the subsequent 
inquiries into the crime, he care- 
fully concealed his crucial knowledge. 
believing ardently that to cooperate 
with the authorities in preventing or 
exposing crime is per se dishonorable 
and even a species of insanity; that 
all informants are by definition foul, 
greedy and psychopathic “informers” ; 
and that only “failures . . . wretches 
. . . the down-and-outers and the des- 
perate,” inflamed by “the pros: ect of 
reward” and the urge to “settle pri- 
vate grudges,” would willingly join 
their wicked company. 

The episode is entirely fictitious. 
sut the professor is not. His name is 
Edward A, Shils. On the testimony of 
his own article—“The Poisoning of 
Political Discourse” in THE New 
LEADER of January 9, 1956—that is 
how he would have behaved under 
the imaginary circumstances de- 
scribed. His readiness to denounce all 
those who in the past ten years have 
given personal testimony about an 
incomparably greater crime—the 
Kremlin-directed conspiracy to de- 
stroy his country by infiltrating its 
Government and subverting its insti- 
tutions—indicates that he would 
withhold valuable information re- 
flecting on Soviet spies if he had it. 
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By Eugene Lyons 


Obviously he would not “inform” 
on the mischievous or disgruntled 
students in a trivial matter of incen- 
diarism. 

If this has indeed been, as Profes- 
sor Shils claims, a “mean-spirited and 
ungenerous decade,” then he is him- 





On January 9, we published a 
chapter from Edward A, Shils’s new 
book, The Torment of Secrecy, 
which described people usually 
covered by obscurity who enter the 
mainstream of politics in times of 
agitation about secrecy and sub- 
version, and help poison normal 
ways of political discourse. Here is 
a reply by Eugene Lyons, roving 
editor of the Reader’s Digest and 
author of Assignment in Utopia, 
The Red Decade, Our Unknown 
Ex-President, and Our Secret AI- 
lies: The Peoples of Russia. 





self a distressing exhibit of the claim. 
Can anything be more mean-spirited 
than his blanket condemnation and 
reckless smear of all former Commu- 
nists who chose to make their special 
knowledge of Communist persons and 
techniques available to the Govern- 
ment? Can anything be more ungen- 
erous than his failure to make a single 
exception in his imputation of vicious 
and sick motivations to all who have 
given witness against Kremlin agents 
before legislative committees, in court 
rooms or in Department of Justice 
inquiries? 

Professor Shils writes, as if he 
were stating fact instead of his own 
hysterical preconception, of “the 80- 
odd ex-Communists who continue 
their career of personal rancor and 
hatred” by collaborating with the 


Department of Justice. In the nature 
of the case, he cannot have examined 
all the 80-odd. Short of giving up any 
marginal pretense of scholarly objec- 
tivity ov simple fairness, he would 
have to admit that there may be in 
this group a few men and women who 
are moved neither by rancor nor 
hatred but by a sense of social duty 
or the prod of conscience—however 
mistaken their zeal may be in his 
own opinion. How, then, would he 
justify the arbitrary, all-inclusive ac- 
cusation without conceding that he 
is himself the victim of “the passions 
aroused from the sinks and corners 
of society” which his disturbed imag- 
ination discerns? 

One wonders whether the professor 
would be willing to test his blanket 
indictment by the case of Whittaker 
Chambers, the most celebrated of 
the “talking” ex-Communists. Was it 
financial greed that motivated Cham- 
bers, who sacrificed a lucrative job 
in the process of doing what he con- 
sidered his duty? Was it malice, 
when we know that he sought at great 
risk to shield Hiss against the full 
consequences of his disloyal conduct? 
Was it a hunger for publicity, when 
he kept quiet for nearly ten years, 
until the state of world affairs forced 
him to act? 

The angry professor prefers to 
cite poor befuddled Harvey Matusow 
instead. Even in this citation he is 
less than scholarly. He knew that the 
Matusow affair had been explored 
most thoroughly in Congressional 
hearings. It was obvious to anyone 
who read the record that (in the 
words of the committee’s findings) 


“Matusow had been telling the truth 
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in his testimony all along until he 
again fell into the hands of the Com- 
munists.” Shils should have known 
that the Justice Department “says 90 
per cent of the persons [ Matusow ] 
identified with the Communist party 
also were identified by other wit- 
nesses or other evidence, and that his 
testimony regarding the others was 
not disproved.” 

Of course, there is a world of dif- 
ference between a Chambers and a 
Matusow. But Professor Shils has no 
more right to make Matusows of all 
ex-Communists who give testimony 
than I would have to make Cham- 
berses of all of them. 

The disillusioned Communists face 
the harrowing problem, both moral 
and material, of whether “to tell or 
not to tell.” All the pressures of social 
comfort, economic safety, sheer fear 
of reprisal, are in the direction of 
silence. Of the thousands who have 
broken with the Communist party 
and Soviet “apparatuses,” only a few 
score have had the courage to come 
forward and make amends for their 
past. The rest preferred to slink into 
the anonymous mass and take no 
their “respectability.” 
Even when dug up against their will. 
they have preferred the ambiguous 
status of Fifth Amendmenters. 

Professor Shils’s unsupported as- 
sumption that those who choose to 
talk invariably do so for shabby rea- 
sons like revenge or publicity or 
profit is a shocking thing. Allowing 
for a margin of error and exaggera- 


chances on 


tion that is inevitable even in the 
most honest and good-willed witness, 
the evidence provided by Chambers, 
Elizabeth Bentley, Hede Massing, 
Louis Budenz, J. B. Matthews and 
nearly all the others has been remark- 
ably accurate. It has weathered the 
test of court action, press attacks and 
systematic derogation by -men like 
Shils. 

What a small minority of Ameri- 
cans, including THE New LeEapDeEr, 
had long known about the Communist 
conspiracy in our midst suddenly be- 
came known to the whole American 
people after the war. It was inevita- 
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ble that the realization of the magni- 
tude of the mischief and its success, 
particularly in Government, should 
churn up emotions. The overwhelm- 
ing discovery coincided, moreover, 
with a time of war (Korea) and fears 
of war which were impinging on the 
daily lives of every family in terms 
of taxes, military draft, actual cas- 
ualties. 

The extraordinary fact is that the 
country, on the whole, remained com- 





WITNESSES BENTLEY AND BUDENZ: 


paratively calm and at times even apa- 
thetic. There has been no mob vio- 
lence. There has been no perversion 
of judicial processes; on the con- 
trary, the courts have bent backward 
to give accused people the benefit of 
every legal loophole. Dozens of Amer- 
icans publicly identified as involved 
in espionage operations live quiet, 
unmolested lives by reason of the 
statute of limitations or other techni- 
calities. 

There have been loud voices cry- 
ing the menace of Communism and 
demanding greater vigilance. But 
they have added up to little more 
than a whisper compared with the 
shrill cries about the menace to civil 
rights, the wickedness of anti-Com- 
munists, the horrors of the “reign of 
terror” that existed only in the imagi- 
nation of its inventors. The fact is 
that the kind of extremism, blanket 


accusations and name-calling ex- 
hibited in the Shils article is typical 
of those who share his views. 

He would be on more reasonable 
grounds if, in alleging demagogy to 
Senators McCarthy, Jenner and the 
late McCarran, he had balanced the 
score with a similar allegation against 
Flanders and Langer on the other side 


of this issue; if, in attacking the zeal 
of a Dr. Matthews on the one hand, 
he had mentioned the zeal of a Henry 





‘EVIDENCE HAS BEEN ACCURATE’ 


Commager or the late Bernard De 
Voto on the other. The thesis that a 
problem of national security and 
national survival tends to whip up 
strong feelings can be defended—but 
not, I submit, the thesis that all the 
feeling is on the militantly anti-Com- 
munist side. 

There doubtless are other Cham- 
berses and Bentleys as yet unknown 
to the public wrestling with their 
consciences, torn between the duty 
of telling all and the risks of sticking 
their necks out. Professor Shils does 
our country no service in letting them 
know in advance that he and his 
ideological brethren will mudgun 
them to death if they dare break the 
self-imposed silence. His article is 
the most unfair, illogical and mali- 
cious effusion 
that has appeared outside the pro- 
Communist press in many a year. 


anti-anti-Communist 
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The metropolis is still dealing with housing in terms of prewar conditions, although 


the mass migration of Puerto Ricans has radically altered the situation 


EW York's New SLUMS 


By Charles Abrams 


N SEPTEMBER 21, 1955 at 7:00 a.M., a fire 
O enveloped a dingy wooden four-story rooming 
house in Coney Island, killing five elderly people. Though 
fires of this sort are no novelty in New York City, it re- 
ceived unusual coverage in the press because the fire 
occurred well before the winter season and fire deaths had 
not yet become routine news. 

The headlines brought two score officials to the scene, 
and, before the charred bodies had been removed, a bit- 
ter exchange of charges and counter-charges took place 
at the scene of the tragedy. The city’s capable Deputy 
Housing Commissioner Bernice P. Rogers blamed Magis- 
trate Charles Solomon for having fined the owners only 
$10 when they were sumoned before him a few days be- 
fore to answer charges of violations. Magistrate Solomon 
countered that Mrs. Rogers’s inspectors had not marked 


the complaint “hazardous” 


as he said was the practice in 
such cases. District Attorney Silver charged that a grand- 
jury presentment he had drawn several years before had 
warned against the danger of such structures, but that 
officials had paid no attention to it. Fire Commissioner 
Edward F. Cavanaugh Jr., whose duty it is to check fire 
hazards as well as put out fires, announced “substantial 


> ordered a search- 


evidence that the fire was incendiary,’ 
ing investigation by his full 40-man staff, and a diminu- 
tive 42-year-old eccentric woman was brought in, booked 
as a “vagrant” and grilled to near collapse before the 
Commissioner decided it might not be arson after all. 

If the acrimony among the officials solved nothing, it 
did at least point up the continuing bewilderment about 
New York City’s housing problem and the continuing 
tendency to highlight incidents as though they formed no 
part of the overall problem. 





Charles Abrams, long a leading authority on housing 
problems, has just completed more than a year as New 
York State Rent Administrator. In this capacity, he has 
studied the housing needs of urban centers in the light 
of present-day conditions; here he presents some of his 
findings. The author of articles for numerous maga- 
zines, his most recent book is Forbidden Neighbors. 
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New York City with its 8 million people has undergone 
vast changes in its social and physical characteristics in 
recent decades. The first important change took place 
after 1920, with the Negro population rising from several 
hundred thousand to 477,000 in 1940 and to more than 
775,000 in 1950. By 1940, however, all but a small frac- 
tion of vacancies had already been absorbed in the 
cheaper dwellings. Beginning in 1940 and accelerating 
thereafter, a migration of American citizens from Puerto 
Rico occurred, bringing some 500,000 here by 1953. The 
nature of this migration has been largely misunderstood. 
For the 500,000 new settlers were the residuum of a 
larger inflow and backflow to the island. Between 1940 
and June 1953, no less than 1.85 million left the island, 
while those who had returned numbered 1.4 million. 
From 75 to 80 per cent of Puerto Rican migrants came to 
New York City, some merely to work a short time and go 
back, some to stay on. 

Despite occasional dips and rises in the two-way flow, 
the trend is continuing and present conditions on the 
island indicate a continuous outflow of population to the 
mainland at approximately the same level as in the last 
five years. Since many of these people are transients, 
they require transient accommodations, but none have 
been built for them and the existing hotels are not within 
their means. 

Those who settle here permanently are in a more des 
perate plight, for the housing shortage had reached 
famine proportions long before the start of the migration 
flow. Both groups have, therefore, competed for whatever 
housing was available, which has meant crowding into 
the homes of relatives, carving up more expensive apart: 
ments so as to share the rent, or moving into whatever 
other makeshift space could be found. The Negro and 
the Puerto Rican now became competitors for the only 
housing available to them—the furnished room, the 
fictitious “hotel.” and the subdivided flat. But, as the 
demand for such houses spiraled, the single room i 
creasingly became the residence of a whole family. Re 
pairs were rarely made, violations were not corrected. 
and rentals charged were what the traffic would bear. It- 
stitutional mortgage-lenders shunned most of these it 
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vestments, and there emerged a special type of operator, 
skilled in running such properties, and a special type of 
mortgage operator, accustomed to discount such mort- 
gages at from 25 to 40 per cent. 

Concurrently with this trend, apartments of four or 
five rooms are being broken up into one-room family 
quarters. The single apartment is occupied by four or 
five families paying as much as five times the base rent. 
There are also small, cheap one-family houses which 
have now been converted to house ten families or more. 
The present occupant may be pressed to move to make 
room for the higher-paying newcomers, may be given a 
bonus to get out, or may do the subletting himself. Many 
are petty operators who sublet a string of apartments at 
exorbitant rentals, paying surreptitious bonuses to the 
landlords for the privilege. Others are landlords who 
reap the profits without benefit of middlemen. A random 
sampling of registrations in the rent office shows innum- 
erable units registered at $30 rentals which are sublet by 
tenants to bring $250 monthly or more. 

Another by-product of the shortage has been the rise 
of fictitious “hotels.” These are former rooming houses 
which call themselves hotels so as to come within the 
more lenient hotel regulations. They lack the accommo- 
dations. safeguards and services of the transient hotels 
and are unfit for family occupancy. Still another trend 
has been the conversion of bungalows and rooms in 
summer resort areas, such as Coney Island and the 
Rockaways. into quarters for permanent living. They are 
inhabitated by families which do their cooking there: 
they are heated by portable burners and the fire risk is 
great. The Coney Island fire was in this type of dwelling. 
Finally. there are illegal cellars, stores, lofts and other 
makeshifts that have been mustered into use as dwellings 
and rented at ransom figures to the home-hungry. 

In New York City, the Department of Welfare places 
thousands of families in such accommodations for the 
simple reason that there is nothing better available. One 
“hotel” was composed of six old-law tenements on West 
27th Street where nearly 400 people were jammed three 
ina bed. In one room there were four adults and five 
children. Mice, roaches. broken windows, peeling paint. 
broken plaster and strips of dilapidated furniture were 
the “fixtures.” Another room, in which the window-panes 
were plugged with cardboard and the ceiling and sink 
leaked. was occupied by a family with four children. 
Rents for one room were up to $78 per month. On an in- 
spection of a third of the apartments, 85 violations were 
counted: 16 of them were hazardous; 314 of the tenants 
were relief clients, and the Welfare Department paid 
$65.000 to house 70 families in the structure. 

In these changes we see the spread of a new phenomen- 
on in the city—the transient slum and the growing con- 
version of the main residential areas into transient areas. 
Of the 519.000 rent-controlled dwellings in Manhattan. 
no less than 23 per cent are rooming houses. For Upper 
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Manhattan, it is 28 per cent. Of the 590,000 registrations 
in Brooklyn (always known as the Borough of Homes), 
52,000 are already in rooming houses. This tells only a 
small part of the story, for no registrations are required 
for many conversions free of control and for houses rent- 
ed for the first time. 

This crop of houses in which the poorer portion of the 
population live today are a menace. They are a fire men- 
ace, for they were not meant to house so many occupants, 
and they are heated by portable kerosene oil stoves, 
which number some 100,000 in the city. Perhaps the 
most serious by-product of such overcrowding is the 
breakdown of morale. This is evidenced not only by the 
large number of Spanish names in the Family Court and 
Youth Term but by the discontent among these families. 
A recent survey showed that more than half the migrants 
from Puerto Rico would like to return to the island if 
they could support their families there. 

The situation finds no counterpart in the story of 
migrations here or abroad. Lodging of a boarder with a 
family was the practice for about 10 per cent of New 
York families in 1930. Lodging in family quarters or in 
lodging houses generally provided cheap temporary 
shelter for casual or transient workers. Lodging houses 
for families, however, were rare, and the few that existed 
were intended for temporary accommodation. When in- 
dustrialization and a housing shortage necessitated 
quarters for the migrating family before 1900, the tene- 
ments came into vogue; they were permanent quarters 
except for lodgers. 

New York City, of course, has always been the haven 
for newcomers and immigrants, and at the height of 
migrations there was some crowding in single rooms and 
apartments, but the situation today is far different from 
what it was in the last century. Builders then were put- 
ting up cold-water walk-ups—primitive in washing 
facilities and fire protection, but new, more spacious, 
built in volume at rents within the means of immigrant 
workers, and intended mainly as permanent quarters. 
Reformers of that era inveighed against the tenements and 
their further construction was prohibited after 1901, but 
the same reformers would consider them excellent by 
comparison with the overcrowded one-room slums of 
Harlem and Brooklyn today. 

There was also the frontier in the last century, which 
drew many from the city to build their own homes on the 
Western lands. The frontier for Puerto Rican families is 
New York City, and there seems to be little prospect that 
the tide of migration will head outward for a long time 
to come. The pull-back to the island is too strong and the 
time it takes to go back and forth only six and a half 
hours, encouraging re-migration and impermanence. 

Formerly, there was also more vacant land within the 
city, and when that space was absorbed some of the 
fringe areas were incorporated into the central city. This 
situation has changed, too, and Nassau, Suffolk, the Jer- 








sey suburbs and Westchester are hardly ready to welcome 
the Negro or New York’s poor, much less ask for incor- 
poration into the metropolis. 

We may draw a number of conclusions about New 
York City’s changing environment: 

© New York City’s slum areas are moving fast toward 
an irreducible slum core. Slum clearance is slowing up 
due to increasing inability to relocate the population to 
be displaced by clearance operations. 

© The slum core is being broken up into smaller and 
smaller spaces, and as slum clearance, urban renewal and 
private demolition proceed it is receiving an increasing 
proportion of the city’s low-income population. Over- 
crowding and absence of privacy have become the two 
most serious aspects of slum life today. Other character- 
istics are the high rents and bonuses paid for apartments 
and the breakdown of family morale and family life. 

© The slum core is being occupied increasingly by 
Negro and Puerto Rican families. These families are 
spreading out to adjoining areas, enlarging the core as 
immigration and demolition proceed. 

© The intense competition for one-room dwellings has 
caused a major exodus of families of the higher-income 
groups. Former occupants of rooming houses and other 
smaller units are feeling the pressures of shortage, com- 
petition by the newer migrants, and rising rents. 

© New housing operations are providing little housing 
for such single persons, widowers, the aging, the large 
family, the working mother, and many other “non-aver- 
age” families. These are finding little or no housing 
available to them in either public or private projects. The 
bulk of new housing is being planned for the “average” 
family, which is no longer the predominant family in the 
population. 

© When one compares the average annual output of 
6,500-8,000 units of new housing by the Housing Au- 
thority with the needs of some 17,000 Puerto Rican fami- 
lies alone which annually migrate to the city, it is plain 
that the housing program cannot keep pace with the 
needs of the migrant, much less the low-income group. 
More breaking up of existing units, deterioration and 
substandardization of existing housing is inevitable. 

© Large-scale rehabilitation is essential and will help 
improve some housing, but will not add to the housing 
supply and will, in fact, sharply raise existing rent levels. 

© The available land supply for housing in the city is 
diminishing, and while there is still open land in Queens 
and Staten Island and considerable underdeveloped land 
that can be used for additional housing, political resis- 
tance plus absence of sound planning is sterilizing such 
remaining land against use for low-rental housing. 

© The city’s housing program is geared to 1930-40, not 
1955-60, and needs to be re-examined and recast. 

© The current housing program is geared to tenancy, 
though it is apparent that many low-income groups desire 
ownership of free-standing houses in more open areas. 
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© The city’s housing program is geared to a policy of 
ownership of public housing in perpetuity, has become 
institutionalized through its policy of ousting tenants 
whose incomes exceed a prescribed maximum, and re- 
quires a complete review to achieve its aims. 

© The concept of the word “slum” as a description of a 
sordid building or neighborhood is obsolete. The statis- 
tics of the 1930s, in which slums were said to cause 
disease, juvenile delinquency, infant mortality, crime 
and premature mortality, are obsolete because they em- 
phasized the physical condition of buildings rather than 
overcrowding. Slum clearance which emphasizes slum 
demolition should be re-defined to encompass clearance 
of overcrowding, which can best be accomplished by 
emphasizing vacant land operations. The old claim, for 
example, that juvenile delinquency would disappear if we 
built new housing is clearly unfounded when the New 
York City Housing Authority evicts families with juven- 
ile delinquents from its projects. With the Housing Au- 
thority’s refusal, moreover. to take in criminals, juvenile 
delinquents, Communists and undesirables, the slum core 
into which these people are being herded must become 
the focus of increasing trouble. 

In the face of this situation, what can be proposed? | 
can offer no single solution, since any program to meet 
the problem must consist of a series of proposals. 

© The first essential is a current housing census of the 
city similar to those which the State Rent Commission 
has undertaken in Buffalo, Rochester, Schenectady and 
Albany. The Commission has recommended such a cen- 
sus, prepared the desired information, and is prepared to 
tabulate and analyze the results. 

e A survey should simultaneously be made of all 
vacant and inadequately developed land to determine the 
proportion of the population that can be housed within 
the city limits. 

© If the survey shows. as is possible, that the city is 
land-locked or land-poor, a regional approach to housing 
is inescapable. This calls for a revision of the state and 
Federal programs to encompass a more rational distribu- 
tion of the city’s population. 

© The unwritten but effective restrictions against the 
city’s Negro population are based largely on unfounded 
fear of inundation by the Negro minority. A study by 
the Rent Commission indicated that fewer than 13,000 out 
of some 190,000 Negro families, or less than 7 per cent. 
are eligible for FHA-insured housing at present costs— 
a number which can be taken care of by a relatively 
small number of FHA projects within the city and at 
its periphery. This would remove the fears of mass influx 
into suburban communities and enable a better distri- 
bution of hard-pressed families which can pay for private 
housing but are prevented from doing so. 

© The urban-renewal program needs a new approach. 
The Federal law allows the use of vacant land, but there 
are no vacant land operations in the city and few in the 
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country as a whole. All urban-redevelopment subsidies 
should be conditioned on the simultaneous use of vacant 
land either in the city or outside so as to effect a net in- 
crease in accommodations provided by the redeveloper. 

¢ The city’s relocation program needs a complete over- 
haul. It is clear that, with no vacancies available, reloca- 
tion is largely a fiction. As of March 1953, 56,000 ten- 
ants were facing eviction in publicly-assisted projects 
during 1953, 1954 and 1955. More than 8,000 families 
are facing eviction from urban-renewal projects. The 
number of evictions due to private housing has increased, 
so that they now amount to 17 per cent of displace- 
ment and involve 2,000 families annually. A policy re- 
quiring relocation by the city is desirable, but it cannot 
meet the main problem until the overall supply of hous- 
ing is increased to make dwellings available to the people 
to be relocated. 

¢ A housing program should not be viewed as static 
and unchangeable. Housing conditions have always 
changed, and housing programs have followed the 
changes, e.g., housing for recovery, emphasizing new 
building, aid to mortgage lenders and general pump- 
priming; housing as part of a slum clearance movement, 
emphasizing slum clearance; housing for war purposes 
and defense, emphasizing war and defense areas; and 
housing for returning veterans. The new emphasis today 
should be on housing shortage and on the needs of 
special groups—the transient, the husband and wife with 
no children, the aged person living alone, the aged 
couple, single persons, working mothers, middle-aged 
families of two or more persons without children, and 
others. The housing program should be re-studied and 
re-geared to the changing needs. In the meantime, public 
housing for the lowest-income family group should be 
stepped up as far as possible on vacant land. 

* Public financing is essential, and the state and city 
program of low-interest loans is an important step for- 
ward. Since the needs are regional and the pressure on 
the city’s population is increasing, however, building 
outside the city through state and Federal aid is essential. 
The building of new towns on the periphery of the city 
should be explored as part of any program. Low-interest 
loans for low-income housing along the lines of the Con- 
necticut plan should be considered. Interest rates might. 
however, be flexible and mortgages sold when incomes 
permit charging the going interest rate. 

* The cooperative movement needs a new form of or- 
ganization which can provide a large and responsible 
“mother cooperative” to build housing for smaller co- 
operatives both in the city and outside to ease population 
pressures. HSB in Sweden provides a model for such a 
venture. While the state’s program is an important step 
in the direction of aiding cooperatives, the formation of 
experienced cooperative groups cannot be encouraged 
without extensive public aid and initial sponsorship. An 
important impetus can be given to the cooperative move- 
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ment by selling or leasing to them some of the Housing 
Authority’s self-supporting housing projects. 

© Rehabilitation within the city is about to receive an 
important stimulus through pending City Council legisla- 
tion to compel installation of central heating. Many own- 
ers can be expected to rehabilitate their buildings in addi- 
tion to supplying heat. This, however, will entail rent in- 
creases of from 60 to 100 per cent unless subsidies are 
granted. Such subsidies are contemplated under the cur- 
rent city bill, but they are not earmarked for the land- 
lord or tenant. These should accrue largely to the tenant 
so as to cause as little increase in rent as possible con- 
sistent with the incomes of the occupants. 

© An expansion of the Federal program is essential, 
but it should be revised to emphasize changing needs. 

® Finally, it should be recognized that we have reached 
the point where housing alone cannot meet the housing 
shortage. With a net immigration of Puerto Rican citi- 
zens ranging from 35,000 to 50,000 annually, migration 
and housing must be viewed as part of a single problem. 
The main answer to the Puerto Rican migration is not 
curtailment, for by comparison no less than 2.7 million 
Negroes migrated from one state to another from 1940 
to 1947. Puerto Rico’s whole population of 2.25 million 
could be absorbed in America’s expanding economy with- 
in a few years without causing any more strain than the 
absorption of like numbers of migrants in the past. The 
answer lies in helping the immigrants to sink firm roots 
within the city as well as throughout the country. 

Settlement in areas outside of New York should in- 
clude both men and women in order to foster family life: 
leaching of English should be stepped up in Puerto Rico. 
The United States Employment Service, which has pre- 
ferred non-citizens to citizen Puerto Ricans in employ- 
ment, should adopt a more enlightened policy. Settlement 
to areas throughout the United States should be encour- 
aged by new low-rate air routes, and leaders should be 
trained in Puerto Rico to help facilitate settlement on the 
mainland. I do not say that resistance will not be en- 
countered, but the story of migrations is not new to the 
country. In each case, there was tension and resistance; 
in almost every case, the immigrants overcame it. 

In short, I believe we have reached the point in New 
York City and other large cities where the housing prob- 
lem has become part of a larger problem involving 
much more than housing. It is involved with the problems 
of obsolete boundaries, regional and interstate needs, 
suburban sprawl, migrations, fiscal difficulties, minority 
tensions, and the whole complex of urban and suburban 
life today. A true picture can come only through a com- 
prehensive investigation by a Senate committee into the 
state of our cities. The human stakes for the individuals 
involved and the vast social and economic stakes for our 
cities are too great to be tackled piecemeal or to depend 
mainly on sporadic housing programs that ignore the 
essential elements responsible for the new situation. 
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Henry Adams As He Lived 


Reviewed by John Lydenberg 
Professor of English and American Studies, 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Henry Adams. 
By Elizabeth Stevenson. 
Macmillan. 425 pp. $6.00. 


In nis Education, the old Henry 
Adams recalls that the Irish gardener 
in Quincy remarked to young Henry 
Adams, “You'll be thinkin’ you'll be 
President too.” The point of the recol- 
lection was not that Henry actually 
had had such a thought but that he 
had automatically considered himself 
marked for something—if not neces- 
sarily for power, then for influence, 
or at the very lea- for distinction. 
Just what that something was he 
never could discover. The times were 
apparently out of joint and Adams 
was destined to be a self-styled fail- 
ure. His success, his fame, his power 
were to be posthumous. 

In the raw days of the great bar- 
becue after the Civil War. the stern 
virtues of the Adamses could only 
be a handicap in politics. Henry 
watched his father being shouldered 
aside by the new politicos, dabbled 
just a bit himself, and after a few 
years of teaching at Harvard settled 
down in Washington across Lafayette 
Square from the White House in 
which his grandfather had once lived, 
observing the show with a pretense of 
detachment. analyzing and describ- 
ing the degradation of the demo- 
He would not ask for 
the political power that no one would 


offer him. 


Instead. he would exercise his tal- 


eral i pro ess, 


ents, and perhaps exert an influence. 
by writing. Here he produced his 
two novels, several biographies, the 
nine-volume history of the Jefferson 
and Madison administrations that is 
generally recognized as one of the 
greatest of American histories, his 
ode to medieval unity and his dirge 


over modern multiplicity. But the 
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age refused to recognize even these 
good works, He died alone in his 
house on the square, eighty years old 
in 1918, unknown to the public at 
large, forgotten by all but a few his- 
torians and a small circle of close 
friends. 

Dead, Adams began to attain the 
influence and renown he had missed 
during his life. The year after his 
death, his old student and friend 
Henry Cabot Lodge gave to the pub- 
lishers The of Henry 
Adams, that perplexing, revealing, 
The dis- 


illusioned intellectuals of the Twen- 


Education 
misleading autobiography. 


ties seized upon it and adopted Henry 
Adams as their spokesman, the Amer- 
ican Cassandra of the decline of 
In the Thirties 
graduate students found him a kin- 
dred spirit for a quite different rea- 


Western democracy. 


son: Like them, he had been a caus- 
tic critic of industrial capitalism and 
its fellow-traveling politicians. In the 
Forties, other graduate students 
found other dissertation topics in 
Adams and set to analyzing his com- 
plex misanthropy, his pseudo-scien- 
tific obsessions and pretensions, his 
apocalyptic visions of Russian-Amer- 
ican polarities and atomic holocausts. 

The fruits of these studies have 
been appearing in the market dur- 
ing the last ten years: learned articles 
in learned journals, a volume of 
hitherto unpublished letters, an_ illu- 
minating account of The Young 
Henry Adams by Ernest Samuels, a 
fine study of his thought in William 
Jordy’s Henry Adams: Scientific His- 
torian, and at least two other whole 
This is cer- 
From desk 


volumes on the man, 
tainly not the end. 


cubicles will 
emerge more gloomy studies of the 


drawers and library 


Henry Adams who called himself a 
failure but is now recognized as one 
of the great figures of American in- 
tellectual history. 

Miss Stevenson’s book was appar- 
ently not ground through the aca- 
demic mill. It is a biography, rather 
than a study. It is fresh, clear, un- 
pretentious, even simple, and almost 
unsophisticated — characteristics so 
diametrically opposed to those of its 
subject as at first thought to seem 
quite 
subtle analyses of Adams’s troubled 


inappropriate. One expects 
psyche, his layered ironies, his liter- 
ary devices, his symbols of despair, 
his dissection of democracy. his pre- 
dictions of things to come. He lures 
his critics into erudite investigations 
and ingenious theories. and_ then 
laughs mockingly at the way in which 
the sophisticated products turn out to 
mirror their authors while they pre- 
tend to X-ray their subject. 

Miss Stevenson has quietly 
eschewed anything of that sort, so 
that at first the reader tends to dis 
miss her book as a superficial pas- 
tiche of the Education, Chartres and 
Adams’s letters, One notes the right- 
ness with which she selects telling 
bits—Adams’s first memory of the 
yellow sunlight on the kitchen floor, 
his Puritanical discomfort when he 
discovers early that he somehow is 
Washington and_ the 
South—while smiling at her obvious 
“To know 


him at any stage in his life, one must 


attracted to 
interpretative comments: 
know him as a feeling human being, 


not just a rationalizing one.” 
But gradually we recognize how 
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wisely she chose her approach, If 
she will tell us little that we do not 
already know about Adams, she will 
however bring together in smooth 
synthesis what we might have for- 
gotten or overlooked. By not forcing 
theories about the relation between 
Adams’s intellect and his emotions, 
or his proud determination and his 
nervous hesitations, by avoiding the 
temptation to “explain” his relation 
with his wife and the reasons for her 
suicide, she keeps the mocking face 
safely at a distance. 


Indeed it is hard to imagine what 
a better, more satisfying biography 
of Henry Adams would be like. 
Adams the thinker deserves analytical 
studies. The inner man can never 
be known with certainty and can, I 
suspect, best be captured by a 
novelist, a novelist of a very particu- 
lar kind, like Henry James. But a 
life of Adams we did need. Miss Ste- 
venson has recreated his life as well 
as a sympathetic friend could have 
done, and we can’t ask for much 


more. 


The solid virtues of the book can 
be neatly exemplified by listing the 
illustrations that Miss Stevenson so 
unerringly chose to include: “Henry 
Adams during the fortunate years”; 
the Old House in Quincy; 1603 H 
Street, Washington, built by H. H. 
Richardson for the Adamses: the 
statue by Saint Gaudens on Mrs. 
Adams’s grave in Rock Creek Ceme- 
tery; a drawing of Adams in the 
later years. Conventional, yes, but 
just right. And I know of no other 
place one can find them together. 





Science 


The Open Mind. 
By J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
Simon & Schuster. 146 pp. $2.75. 


A REVIEWER like the present one, 
who believes that the Oppenheimer 
case produced one of the great in- 
justices of our time, might be tempted 
to seize this book as an occasion for 
defending him once again, for point- 
ing out the large number of instances 
in which Oppenheimer vigorously at- 
tacked the policy of the Soviet Un- 
ion, and for emphasizing the extent to 
which his career as a scientific states- 
man brought him into direct conflict 
with the Russians on the international 
politics of the bomb. Yet it is well to 
resist this temptation here, not only 
because of the absurdity of trying to 
reargue the case in a few paragraphs 
after so many thousand pages have 
been devoted to it, but also because 
yielding to the temptation would be 
extremely unfair to the author of 
this book. 

In it, Dr. Oppenheimer has brought 
together eight serious essays, four of 
which state his views on the tortured 
problem of controlling atomic weap- 
ons, and four of which reveal him as 
a deep, sensitive, acute commentator 
on the relation between science and 
the culture of our time. He presents 
these essays without any advocating 
preface, without any reference to his 
ordeal, without apology. We are 
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and Practical Affairs 


Reviewed by Morton White 


Chairman, Philosophy Department, Harvard U.; 


author, “Social Thought in America” 


therefore reminded of the dignified 
way in which he replied to reporters 
after the AEC’s decision was ren- 
dered: by referring them to the sim- 
ple, terse statement of the physicist 
Smyth’s dissent from the majority 
verdict. We are also reminded, more 
obliquely, of a premonitory story 
which Oppenheimer told in another 
connection in 1947: 

“One day in a clearing in the for- 
est, Confucius came upon a woman 
in deep mourning, wracked by sor- 
row. He learned that her son had 
just been eaten by a tiger: and he 
attempted to console her, to make 
clear how unavailing tears would be, 
to restore her composure. He left, but 
had barely re-entered the forest when 
the renewed sounds of weeping re- 
called him. “That is not all,’ the 
woman said. ‘You see, my husband 
was eaten here a year ago by this 
same tiger.’ Again Confucius attempt- 
ed to console her and again he left 
only to hear renewed weeping. ‘Is 
that not all?’ ‘Oh, no,’ she said. ‘The 
year before that my father too was 
eaten by a tiger.’ Contucius thought 
for a moment, and then said: ‘This 
would not seem to be a very salutary 
neighborhood. Why don’t you leave 
it?’ The woman wrung her hands. ‘I 


know,’ she said, ‘I know: but, you 
see. the government is so excellent.’ ” 

It is encouraging to know that 
Robert Oppenheimer has not left the 
neighborhood. In this volume. he ad- 
dresses his profound and moving 
voice to one of the perplexing philo- 
sophical problems of our time: the 
relation between science and society. 
What he says is in refreshing, chal- 
lenging contrast to much of the cant 
we hear today about the defects of 
rationality as a way of dealing with 
our moral, social and political prob- 
lems. Oppenheimer’s view is made 
more poignant and more command- 
ing by the fact that he admits that 
“In some sort of crude sense which 
no vulgarity, no humor, no overstate- 
ment can quite extinguish, the physi- 
cists have known sin; and this is a 
knowledge which they cannot lose.” 
Those who have seen Hiroshima even 
recently will know what he means. 
But the sin Oppenheimer speaks of is 
not original sin, nor does he think 
that Hiroshima forces us to abandon 
the categories of rationality in mak- 
ing our moral decisions. It will take 
very rational thought and more than 
the Geneva Spirit to avoid future 
Hiroshimas. 

In contrast to those who would 








revive an older Geneva spirit named 
Calvin, and in spite of Oppenheimer’s 
personal suffering and the physicist’s 
guilt about his association with the 
most devastating death-dealer of all 
time. Oppenheimer does not contrite- 
tradition of the 
Enlightenment. On the contrary, Jef- 


ly abandon the 


ferson is the thinker whom he quotes 
with most sympathy on the relation 
between science and politics. And 
Jefferson Is 
for being confident that an increased 
understanding of the world will lead 


unfashionably) praised 


to progress, for being convinced that 
barbarism cannot stand up against 


inquiry and understanding and en- 
lightenment, for believing that as 
men know more they will act more 
wisely and live better, for realizing 
that science, in the long run, cannot 
flourish in an undemocratic society. 
We have lived to see Soviet power 
and a mushroom cloud surround this 
philosophy, but even if it cannot be 
demonstrated with certainty that un- 
derstanding and rationality will es- 
cape with these great goods, we may 
still say that they have more chance 
of producing them than any alterna- 
tive we know of. 

“What are the lessons that the 


spirit of science teaches us for our 
practical affairs?” Oppenheimer asks, 
And his answers are: the rejection of 
authority and dogma, the need for an 
open mind. We must remember that 
this is not a simple-minded material 
ist speaking to us from a brass lai, 
oratory in the nineteenth century. 
This is a brilliant, cultivated, delicate. 
ly constructed man—as his memora- 
ble Columbia Bicentennial Address 
“Prospects in the Arts and Sciences” 
shows—who symbolizes in a complex 
way the triumph and temporary trag- 
edy of the scientific spirit in the 
twentieth century. “Eppur si muove.” 





Populists, Progressives and New Dealers 


The Age of Reform: From Bryan to FDR. 


By Richard Hofstadter. 
Knopf. 328 pp. $4.50. 


It HAS been customary for Ameri- 
can historians to assess a major social 
force only after its expiration. Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, for example. 
first probed the meaning of the west- 
ward movement three years after the 
Census of 1890 disclosed the passing 
of the frontier. Not until the enact- 
ment of the National Origins Plan 
did Mareus L. Hansen open up im- 
migration as a field for historical re- 
search. Since the end of the New 
Deal, a number of studies on social 
reform have appeared. One is tempt- 
ed to ask: Has social reform in 
America. like immigration and the 
frontier, expired? 

Richard Hofstadter’s brilliant new 
book on liberalism from Populism to 
the New Deal reports that it has. And 
so much the better, he concludes, for 
the reform mind lived in an unreal 
world. Nostalgic for an isolationist. 
homogeneous and __ individualistic 
nineteenth-century past, it refused to 
accept the twentieth-century present 
of an American mechanized, urban- 
ized, bureaucratized and internation- 
alized. This autopsy of the soft side 
of the reform intellect will tempt the 
New Conservatives to claim Professor 
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Reviewed by Arthur Mann 


Author, “Yankee Reformers in the Urban Age” 
assistant professor of history, Smith College 


Hofstadter—-but wrongly so. He 
writes within the tradition he criti- 
cizes and also points to the solid con- 
tributions made by liberals to the 
tone and structure of American civi- 
lization. 

The Populists are given credit for 
alerting government to its responsi- 
bility for the economic well-being of 
its citizens. Even when their philoso- 
phy was primitive, their concrete 
proposals were prophetic: over the 
years, a number of their reforms 
have been adopted pertaining to 
credit, money and 
banking, storage, and the price struc- 


transportation, 


ture. If today’s farmers are not a 
despised peasantry, it is at least partly 
because the Populists resisted the 
Europeanization of American agri- 
culture. 

But they failed to understand, Pro- 
fessor Hofstadter explains, that their 
grievances derived from a world-wide 
agricultural depression in the last 
part of the nineteenth century. They 
rather attributed their troubles to 
Easterners, Wall Street. 
English capitalists and Jewish bank- 
ers. History was a conspiracy on the 
part of these aliens to destroy the 


aliens: to 


liberty-loving, Anglo-Saxon hushand- 
man. For the Populist did not accept 
himself for the tight-fisted capitalist 
that he was; he rather thought of 
himself as the celebrated yeoman. 
the repository of such republican vir- 
tues as honesty, wholesomeness. in- 
dependence, temperance—as the pure 
and unspoiled child of nature. 

To such notions Professor Hof- 
stadter rightly traces the isolation- 
ism, provincialism and racism inher- 
ent in the People’s Crusade. The 
more industrialism and immigration 
transformed the United States, the 
more the Populists yearned for a 
golden age of Anglo-Saxon yeomen 
and small towners. It was this pas 
sionate longing for the past, and the 
fear of being brushed aside, that 
gave the Ku Klux Klan its paranoia. 
When confronted _ the 
world, it found only wickedness: the 
wickedness of the “foreign” League 
of Nations, of Catholics, Jews and 
Negroes, of city people. To grasp this 
illiberalism, one has only to remem- 
ber that out of Populist backgrounds 
came Tom Watson and Cole Blease. 
Martin Dies, William Lemke, Huey 
Long—even Pat McCarran. 


innocence 
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Professor Hofstadter rates the Pro- 
gressives more sophisticated than the 
Populists, but even they felt lost in 
the complexity of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Heirs of the Mugwumps, and 
recruited from the clergy. the bar. the 
new professoriat, and the old fami- 
lies. they inveighed against the mo- 
nopolist and the political boss for 
sinfully choking opportunities in 
business and politics. Except for the 
professors. Progressive leaders had 
lost status and power to the plutocrat 
and the “pol,” a thesis that Hof- 
stadter elaborates persuasively in per- 
haps the best and surely the most 
original section of the book. Resent- 
ment against the new led to a moral 
crusade to restore nineteenth-century 
Protestant standards of merit. 

Seen in this light, Woodrow Wilson 
and Theodore Roosevelt are more 
important for their similarities than 
their differences. The one wished to 
smash the trusts, the other to regu- 
late them, but neither man looked at 
the economy in terms of what it 
could produce, Earning a living was 
rather a test of character. and the 
men with the most and best charac- 
ter were supposed to earn the best 
livings. Big business was harmful be- 
cause it prevented the man on the 
make from proving himself in the 
competitive world. Political leader- 
ship was similarly held to be a re- 
ward for hence the direct 
primary to destroy the machine. As 
against Eric Goldman, who censured 


merit; 


the Progressives for ethical relativ- 
ism. Hofstadter criticizes them for 
moral absolutism. How else explain 
Wilson’s passion to Americanize Eu- 
rope. or the determination of the drys 
to legislate the wets out of existence? 

It is one of the central theses of 
The Age of Reform that the New Deal 
is not a continuation of the Populist- 
Progressive tradition. The New Deal 
developed in response to depression, 
Whereas Progressivism issued from 
an era of expansion. Populism and 
Progressivism agitated for the exten- 
sion of entrepreneurial opportunities. 
while the New Deal attempted to reg- 
ulate an economy which was thought 
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to have reached the limits of its 
growth. As important, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt accepted and worked with 
the machine, thereby welding to- 
gether, for the first time, the immi- 
grants of the city and the natives of 
the farms and small towns. 

The representative New Dealer, ac- 
cording to the author, was Thurman 
Arnold, a hard-boiled thinker who 
rejected the secular evangelism of a 
Woodrow Wilson. Not goals but 
means, not values but techniques, not 
crusades but organization—these 
were the interests of the brain trust- 
ers. Yet the New Deal was long isola- 
tionist, Hofstadter notes, and it was 
World War II that destroyed its in- 
sularity and proved that pump-prim- 
ing should be a philosophy and not 
merely a technique. In a particularly 
penetrating insight, he observes that 
conservatives during the Thirties, not 
New Dealers, revived the rhetoric and 
values of the nineteenth century. 

Professor Hofstadter rejoices that 
the past half-century in America was 
a liberal half-century. In the tradition 
of Jefferson and Jackson, the liberals 
increased the numbers of those who 
enjoy the “great American bonanza,” 
and built a number of devices into 
the economy to ease the shock of 
those who falter in the race for life. 
It was the achievement of social re- 
formers to democratize and humanize 
the most capitalistic and industrial- 
ized society in the world. 

Yet the contemporary liberal, the 
author learn little 
from yesterday’s reform mind about 
how to think today. The moralism of 
Woodrow Wilson is too other-worldly, 


concludes, can 


while the opportunism of Thurman 
Arnold raises ethical questions which 
trouble Mr. Hofstadter. In 1948, 
when he wrote The American Politi- 
cal Tradition, the Columbia historian 
was convinced that American govern- 
ment must plan for a corporate econ- 
omy. It is symptomatic of contempo- 
rary liberalism that Mr. Hofstadter is 
only now convinced that we cannot 
return to the uncomplicated life of 
the past century which nurtured the 
Progressive and Populist minds. 

In the meantime, the author offers 
The Age of Reform as a prelude and 
spur to future studies of a major 
tradition in America. The chapter on 
the New Deal is too sketchy, and it is 
doubtful that Thurman Arnold’s re- 
vulsion for values was more repre- 
sentative of the New Deal than David 
Lilienthal’s unabashed humanitari- 
anism. Students who follow will also 
want to include what Mr. Hofstadter 
has left out: civil liberties, civil 
rights, labor, education, and equal 
rights for women, His own book deals 


more narrowly with reform as it re- 
lates to the relationship of govern- 
ment to the economy. 

But what he has done is magnifi- 
cent. There are literally dozens of 
quotable sentences: insights sparkle 
on nearly every page; the learning is 
impressive without being pretentious. 
What particularly makes The Age of 
Reform an event is that Richard Hof- 
stadter approached his subject with- 
out either the self-hatred of remorse- 
ful radicals or the Manicheanism of 
doctrinaire reformers. Liberal Amer- 
ica has produced its own astute but 
sympathetic critic. 
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Movies Under Communism 


The Soviet Film Industry. 
By Paul Babitsky and John Rimberg. 
Praeger. 377 pp. $5.50. 


Lone ago, I decided on what I 
would least like to be in life—a 
movie director; after that, a movie 
director in an inefficient industry. 
Now, having read this scholarly his- 
toriography of the Soviet film by 
Messrs. Rimberg and Babitsky (the 
latter a long-time Soviet scenarist), 
I realize that to be a movie director 
in Russia must be any civilized per- 
son’s idea of hell. I cannot imagine 
a greater “agent of the opposition” 
than I would be if ordered—at pistol 
point—to produce a monthly series 
of morale films entitled Victory Will 
Be Ours. 

Much of this excellent work, how- 
ever, is likely to remain relatively un- 
interesting to the layman. It is, of 
course, important to have down on 
record the gradual bureaucratizing of 
the production and exhibition of 
movies in Russia since 1920, in the 
way it is rather laboriously set forth 
here, but it is all rather obvious 
to those familiar with Chernyshev- 
ski’s famous thesis of 1855. Art, for 
Chernyshevski, was an unruly ser- 
vant of realism, i.e., of socialism. 
The imagination is thus deprived of 
all primary importance, subordinated 
to “life” somewhat in the manner of 
the most debased Western advertis- 
ing. Indeed, Andrey Olkhovsky’s 
recent Music Under the Soviets: The 
Agony of an Art shows the identical 
development of music in Russia that 
Rimberg and Babitsky outline for the 
Soviet film. Who can doubt, after 
reading these works, how inconsistent 
Lenin was in his “diffidence” toward 
the arts during the Twenties? 

So Babitsky and Rimberg show 
us in all its grisly detail the period 
of receptive creativity in the Soviet 
cinema hardening to the familiar at- 
mosphere of surveillance, purges, ar- 
rests, Stakhanovism, and the rest of 


Reviewed by Geoffrey Wagner 
Author, “Parade of Pleasure”; contributor, 
“Sight and Sound,” “Quarterly of Film” 


the fatuous mumbo-jumbo by means 
of which Soviet bureaucracy has at- 
tempted to cover up for its fantastic 
inefficiency. What really emerges is 
that the less story a Soviet film con- 
tained the better it was likely to be, 
for there would then be the mini- 
mum of Party interference. 
Eisenstein’s Battleship “Potyom- 
kin” (1925) and Pudovkin’s Mother 
(1926), which incidentally infuriated 
Gorki, remain largely visual experi- 
ences; and it seems that in his period 
of employment in Hollywood Eisen- 
stein had most of his scenarios re- 
jected, while his /van the Terrible 
rode roughshod over historical fact 
and showed autocratic Ivan as a pro- 
gressive ruler. Eisenstein’s pathetic 
attempt to rid himself of the man-on- 
his-back of Party interpretation in a 
sequel to this film (described here 
as “a masterpiece in every respect”) 
was banned and, despite the usual 
cringing confession of “ideological 
Eisenstein did not live to 
complete the film. 


errors,” 
In the same way, 
even in his period of experiment with 
Burlyuk and Kamensky, Mayakov- 
sky never produced a memorable 
script and in fact fell back on an 
adaptation of Jack London’s Martin 
Eden for one of his best. 

And then the inefficiency! The fa- 
mous ice battle in Alexander Nevsky 
had to be shot in Russia, of all places, 
on artificial ice at enormous expense 
in July, because the Kremlin had sud- 
denly decided that this “movie fac- 
tory” had to show a triumphant de- 
feat of its schedule date! A notebook 
kept at the Lenfilm studio as late as 
1936, after the Soviet cinema had 
had opportunity to learn much from 
this country, reads like a caricature 
or skit: 

“Filming of the picture Peter the 
Great was stopped because of the 


cold in the studio. Actor Cherkasoy 
refused to be filmed wearing only a 
shirt. . . . Sound recording for The 
Youth of the Poet was delayed four 


hours because the roof leaked. Rain 


hindered the recording. . . . There 
was also a delay caused by the hiss- 
ing of lighting equipment. . . . It is 


discovered that an actor is holding a 
different script today. A search be: 
gins for yesterday’s script... . / At the 
booth 


scenes, for there is only one booth, 


there are always dramatic 


while there are many directors.” 

Toward the close of this heavily 
documented work on what Lenin 
called “the most important of all the 
arts for us,” a grim note sounds. 
Statistical charts of ethnic nation- 
ality of villains, and a number of 
appendices, reveal the real fraudu- 
lence Soviet cinema has been prac- 
ticing on the Russian people. Since 
the last war, the falsification of Amer- 
ican and British reality seems to have 
known no bounds; a list of films 
(several awarded Stalin Prizes and 
one written by “a specialist in chil- 
dren’s literature”) shows American 
soldiers as drunken savages. who 
starve, rob and beat Negroes, while 
the animus aroused against the Ger- 
mans during the war has also been 
used against the “beastly imperial 
ism” of the British, who are shown 
torturing children with monotonous 
regularity, it seems, and who appear, 
in their political orientation, facsim- 
iles of Hitlerites. 

One need not continue. It is the 
old story. As soon as art shows its 
independent, laureled head, it must 
be “neutralized.” One day the crime 
against humanity of men like Zhda- 
nov will presumably be assessed. Un- 
til then, this new study provides 4 
needed and telling indictment in the 
field of Sovkino. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


The Great Sebastians. Directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. Written and presented by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. At 
the ANTA Theater. 


pe HAS been considerable criti- 
cal speculation about the interac- 
tion of the various elements of the 
theater. De great plays summon forth 
great audiences? Do great actors in- 
spire great plays? Such musings are 
provoked by the reappearance on 
Broadway of America’s most popular 
acting team, Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt. 

The Lunts cavort through their 
paces in a contrived farce put to- 
gether by two experienced men of the 
theater, Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse. The authors’ joint efforts 
have this time produced no Life with 
Father, or even, despite political pre- 
tensions, a State of the Union. They 
have, indeed, given the actors little 
more than a carpet on which to strut. 
Yet, so superbly do the impeccable 
pair parade their talents that they 
seem to leave the wooden stage floor 
behind on a magic carpet of make- 
believe. 

Lunt overacts his role, turning his 
portrayal of the character into an 
exhibition of his acting. We watch 
for that deprecating twist of the half- 
cupped hand, like a lotus flower un- 
folding to reveal a stamen of sophis- 
ticated savoir-faire. We expect the 
knowing gesture that waves the audi- 
ence into his company. “Enjoy this 
with me,” he silently bids us; or 
“What can you expect of a woman?” 
he wordlessly asks. For he is at his 
best when engaged in a duel of the 
sexes. His thrust or parry has not 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Great Performers 
In a Trifling Play 


the heat-lightning flicker of the true 
swordsman; there must be showman- 
ship enough for the audience to be 
aware it is a show. He must not only 
have, but display, his skill. His fiery 
moments burst like fireworks. 

The opening of this new play ac- 
cords Alfred Lunt his meed: The cur- 
tain rises at the close of his act as 
The Great Sebastian in a variety 
theater in Prague, so that our ap- 
plause of welcome becomes in the 
play an ovation at the end—and gen- 
erously he grants an encore. His wife, 
Essie Sebastian (Lynn Fontanne), 
tries merely to bow off the stage. All 
her movements to depart, however, 
fail to pull her husband away from 
his applause. 

Here the play is a mirror of the 
players. No less a conscious artist 
than her husband, Lynn Fontanne is 
not so much the inspired ham. Her 
countenance, though mobile, is more 
reserved: her body is fluid, but she 
makes less use of her extremities or 
of extremes. Years ago, Lynn Fon- 
tanne wrote to me: “There are some 
who have wells of emotion in them 
so near the surface that all they have 
to do is say ‘Mother’ and they burst 
into tears. .. . And there are others 
who can give such a perfect imitation 
of grief, sorrow and love that it 
doesn’t matter whether they are feel- 
ing or not.” As her own method, she 
pictured “pretty much a combination 
of the two. By that I mean the abil- 
ity to keep the temperature of your 
head at zero while your heart is at 99 
in the shade.” 

Lynn Fontanne’s acting continues 
cool, though she can hardly be char- 


acterized as in the shade. The slight- 
ly nasal timbre of her husband’s voice 
is counterpointed by a quizzical 
quality in her own, a sort of perpetual 
wonder at but tolerance of the obvi- 
ousness of the male. The Male—for 
this duel is not individual, it is uni- 
versal, and even when two love one 
another as these two do the battle of 
the sexes goes on endlessly through 
them. 

Men are easily mollified; just let 
them think that you think them su- 
perior, your guide, your protector, 
your goal. This has been so frequent 
a role of Lynn Fontanne that it seems 
incorporate in her style; she is su- 
premely the worshipful wife, with 
ever the reserve of amusement that 
willingly yields the palm. She is con- 
tent to be stellar; let him shine as 
the star. Her ideal role is Katherine 
in The Taming of the Shrew. 

Which brings me back to my open- 
ing query. The Great Sebastians is a 
tricky fraud. Where are the great 
plays for the great Lunts? Here they 
are in a farce about a second-rate 
mind-reading team in Prague, whom 
the dictator wants to use to detect the 
traitor in his entourage. They have 
lunched with Masaryk, who dies that 
night; their statement, says the Com- 
munist commissar, must confirm the 
verdict of suicide. They refuse, and 
they escape torture by tricks that 
would disgrace a turn-of-the-century 
farce, which only Houdini Lunt and 
Dunninger Fontanne can gloss over 
and make, for the moment, seem 
amusing. 

Why have these talented perform- 
ers spent so much of their time off 
stage and so much of their stage 
time in trifles? Their ascent to high 
comedy includes only Arms and the 
Man, Pygmalion and Amphitryon 38. 
Why have they not enriched us with 
Shakespeare, or Moliére? They are 
pleasant to watch in performance, 
even in a linsey-woolsey Lindsay and 
Crouse; but before they make their 
departure from the theatrical scene, 
let us hope this memorable couple will 
bring their rich talents to a mem- 
orable play. 
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FLUORIDATION 


Thank you for James Rorty’s “The Dangers 
of Fluoridation” [NL, January 2]. I am grate- 
ful that Tue New Leaver has the courage to 
challenge the official propaganda and to give 
us the scientist’s side of the experiment. 

I went through the scientific reports myself 
last year. Every single one warned of the 
dangers. 

One question I would like to have answered: 
How many children do they find in a com- 
munity who suffer 


statistics deal only 


from dental caries? The 
number of carious 
teeth. This means nothing unless we know the 
number of children involved. 


Great Neck, N. Y. 


with 


Linsit LIGHTSTONE 


You have done the public a disservice by 
publishing Rorty’s article. It is my feeling that 
it has only fear, doubt and uncertainty to sell. 
It proves none of its points and it contains no 
fundamental truths. 

I genuinely do not know of any drug, chemi- 
cal or public measure that has been so thor- 
oughly studied as has the fluoridation of public 
water supplies. Yet, because of the desire on 
the part of a few to create controversy, thou- 
sands of American children are suffering from 
a disease that need not be. 

Rorty, a lay individual, is doing nothing more 
than parroting the thinking of other violent 
anti-fluoridationists. May [ assure you that they 
are only a very few, possibly a few hundred 
people throughout the United States. This very 
same ruckus which is being made over fluorida- 
tion today was made over vaccination, chlorina- 
tion and pasteurization in years gone by. We in 
health know that 
eventually. 

Hartlord, Conn. 


public truth will win out 
Leonarp F. Menczer 
Public Health Dentist 


Please send 24 copies of Rorty’s article. It 
takes courage to print an article like that one 
when so many papers are falling in line with 
the ballyhoo. 

We wonder if Mr. Rorty has ever done any 
research on aluminum in cooking utensils. My 
husband will not permit us to use any aluminum 
cooking utensils, and I'd like very much to 
have some confirmation by someone like James 
Rorty. 

Staten Island, N. Y. \cnes E. Yates 

I think Rorty’s article is fine, and will help 
to bring some of the facts on the “other” side 
of the picture to the American people. 
Geneva, N. Y. Marion E. Lynn 

Vew York State Pure Water Association 


We are grateful that someone has courage 


enough to speak out against mass medication, 
We wish there were more articles like Rorty’s. 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. Rosert Day 


The article is just what we need here in 
Edmonton, where the City Health Officer is 
trying to put over the idea that fluoridation of 
the public water supply is a cure-all for dental 
caries. 

Edmonton, Alberta H. E. Nicwots 

Happy to see you will publish a reply to 
Rorty’s article, which fails to review the numer- 
ous scientific works on the subject, all of which 
establish that fluoridation is of definite aid in 
cutting down tooth decay. It is good that you 
are opening a debate in this manner, but I am 
sure the facts, when presented, will destroy 
most of Rorty’s illogical arguments. 


New York City Haroip J. Farkas 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn 
College, in his review of Robert M. Maclver’s 
Academic Freedom in Our Time {NL, Janu- 
1950 faculty action at 
Brooklyn College concerning a student news- 
paper. 


President 


ary 2], mentions the 


In relation thereto, he refers to “the 
discredited so-called 
committee’ of the 


‘academic 
American Civil 
Liberties Union which included parties to the 
dispute on the campus.” 

The offers 
these comments on Mr. Gideonse’s statement: 

1. The 
one of the five subject-matter committees of 
the ACLU, reporting and directly responsible 
to the national Board of Directors. 
It has formulated policy and handled cases 
in its area since 1931. Its membership includes: 


reports of a 


freedom 


American Civil Liberties Union 


Academic Freedom Committee is 


Union’s 


10 professors and three associate professors 
distributed Columbia, the New York 
New York University, 
Princeton, and Sarah Lawrence; five practic- 
ing attorneys of the New York bar; a_pub- 
lisher; two teachers in the New York public 
schools; a university librarian; a former ex- 
ecutive director of the Public Education As- 
sociation; a 


among 


municipal colleges. 


retired teacher; and a_ public- 
forum program director. Five of these persons 
are members of the national ACLU Board. 
2. Whether the reports are “discredited” 
would seem to be a matter of opinion. Mr. 


the ACLU believes them 


to be correct in fact and judgment. 


Gideonse so believes: 


3. In 1950, the Committee membership in- 
cluded two faculty members and a national 
student organization from the 


Brooklyn College campus—out of a total mem- 


representative 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


bership of 18. Mr. Gideonse fails to note that 
the 1950 ACLU reports themselves clearly 
tated that no person connected with any New 
York municipal college had any part in their 
preparation. 
Vew York City Louis JoUGHIN 
{ssistant Director, ACLU 
Frecutive Officer, Academic Freedom Committee 


President Gideonse replies: 

The information which Mr. Joughin supplies 
is, of course, utterly irrelevant to the point 
at issue. It is also irrelevant that Mr. Gideonse 
“believes” this or that—in fact, the President 
of Brooklyn College had nothing whatsoever 
to do with the incident in any form or 
shape. Mr. Joughin’s committee—-and Professor 
Robert M. Maclver in the book which I re- 
viewed—presented the issue as if it were a 
conflict with the President and with “admin- 


, 


istrative prescriptions.” In fact, these issues 
arose before a Faculty-Student Committee 
which is elected by the Faculty Council—and 
the action voiding the charter of the student 
paper was taken on a motion made by the 
president of the student government organiza- 
tion. Professor Maclver’s hook overlooks the 
unanimous approval of the faculty and the 
initiative of the student spokesman of the 
student body, and Mr. Joughin’s committee 
similarly disregarded all the relevant facts of 
the case. 

Mr. Joughin mentions “a national student 
organization representative” who served on his 
committee, but he fails to note that this or- 
ganization was a party to the dispute and 
that it was at the time under suspension at 
Brooklyn College for violation of published 
faculty regulations governing student groups. 
These facts were all known to Mr. Joughin and 
¢ his committee. When this report was com- 
pared with the facts by our faculty—and by 
the Board—and when it was discovered that 
the bias of the editors was as obvious as the 
spurious character of the “data,” the report 
was filed as further evidence of the need for 
liberal scrutiny of the activities of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 

This is the background for my statement 
that the reports were “discredited.” All the 
relevant documentation can be found on page= 
185-202 of Dean Thomas E. Coulton’s recent 
Harper’s book, A City College in Action. 
Brooklyn Harry D. Gineonse 





SUPPORT YOUR 
COMMUNITY CHEST 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


J] showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 





J 
“I'LL CRY TOMORROW” 


starring 


SUSAN HAYWARD 


RICHARD CONTE + EDDIE ALBERT - JO VAN FLEET - DON TAYLOR - RAY DANTOM 
Directed by DANIEL MANN + Produced by LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 
ON STAGE: “FUN AND FANCY"—Brilliant new revue .. . 
| produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
\ Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Fis’ Raymond Paige. 
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FLATBUSH TRS 


EXCELLENT STUFF.” | FABINS EQ evn Te 
HILARIOUS HIT.” —6onmem wns pixie on our GIANT eomgerel SCREEN! 
TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News “EAST OF EDEN" 


both in Cinemascope e WarnerColor 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH "BATTLE CRY” 


PLAIN ano FANCY = 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Men. thru Sat Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Meee. RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
65.75; Bale. $4.60, $3.60, $3.00 and $2.50; MAT- NEW MUS! 
(NEES WED. & SAT. Orch. $4.15; Mezs. $3.45; enthenrpandinned 
Bale. $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 incl. tax. 
MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 
Slst St. West of B'way SHUBERT THEA., W. 44 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 


Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35¢ and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 

















NOW AVAILABLE FREE--REPRINTS OF TWO 
TAMIMENT. INSTITUTE 


PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


SF 


Communism’s 
Postwar Decade 


The gains and losses of Communist parties in the non-Communist world since 1945 


By SIMON WOLIN 
With an introduction by SIDNEY HOOK 


(BULK ORDERS ACCEPTABLE) 


ei 


Is Coexistence Possible? 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
GERHART NIEMEYER ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 
HARRY SCHWARTZ BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


(LIMITED TO 5 COPIES) 





For Free Copies Write To: 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 











